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~ Governments for Europe 


ie three liberated countries, the question of a new 
government is causing misery among the peoples 
themselves and division and distrust among the Great 

. The cases are not strictly comparable, for the 
methods and intentions of Russia in its relations with 
Poland and Jugoslavia are different from those which 
appear to have governed the British approach to Greece. 


» In Greece there was in existence, at the time of the 


liberation, a government which represented all parties and 
which owed its existence very largely to British initiatives. 
Since that time, however, the handling of the Greek crisis 
has led British policy into a situation which it is much less 
fasy to justify. Liberation is evidently not leading so 
automatically to democratic self-government as the hopes 
and aspirations of five years have hitherto assumed. Indeed, 
it may be leading to the installation of governments that 
will consolidate their own power by suppressing and 
Proscribing their opponents. 

_ The new Polish “ Provisional Government ” of Lublin 
's Not, as earlier reports suggested, an exact replica of its 
Predecessor, the Committee of Liberation. The personnel 
has been reshuffled, and only a few members of the Com- 
mittee are now in the government. The reshuffle has, if 
anything, increased the unrepresentative character of 


Lublin. All those members of the Committee who played 
some part in pre-war Polish politics have been dropped. 
With the exception of the Minister of War, General Rola- 
Zymierski, and the Minister of Agriculture, a former 
Peasant deputy, the whole Lublin Cabinet has emerged 
to power from utter obscurity. Conferences of the Peasant, 
Socialist and Democratic “ parties” were held at Lublin 
simultaneously with the session of the new so-called 
“* parliament.’ But all those conferences, meetings and 
solemn gatherings are remarkable for one thing. They all 
speak with the same voice. Not a trace of dissension and 
not a shade of political difference between them could 
be detected. It is this uncanny unanimity, more than any- 
thing else, that makes the foreign observer so highly 
sceptical about the political identity cards produced at 
Lublin. 

This is not to say that the Lublin Committee may not 
in time become more representative. Its programme of 
land reform is popular with the peasants, and now that 
its fulfilment is being emphatically linked with the Oder 
frontier, the land hungry men are beginning to see vistas 
of “empty” German farmsteads on the Western frontier. 
Military policy may prove another buttress. General 
Rola-Zymierski has spoken of a Polish officer corps, 50,000 
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strong, who, it is said, are being trained to take a large 
part in the occupation and policing of Germany. In view 
of the experience of Alexander I in Congress Poland, 
where the cadet schools under Russian command became 
hotbeds of anti-Russian feeling, this policy may ultimately 
prove to be shortsighted and mistaken, but in the short 
run it is designed to create bodies of men with vested 
- interests in the Lublin administration, and it may well 
succeed in its objects. 

The difficulty remains, however, that the degree of 
support it achieves will not alter the Lublin Government's 
attitude to those who do not support it. As an American 
correspondent expressed it in a remarkably laudatory 
despatch from Lublin, 

_ By taking strong and decisive action, the young. . . 

Polish Provisional Government appears to have averted 

the danger of civil war . .. there has been a minimum of 

conversation and a maximum of action. 
The regime is totalitarian in character. There is talk of 
free elections and the will of the people, but in these 
conditions the terms are almost devoid of meaning. 

The situation in Jugoslavia is more confused. There 
have been in the past lively hopes that a broad administra- 
tion under Marshal Tito might steer the country through 
the difficult period of liberation. It is true that the situa- 
tion in Serbia has at no time been satisfactory. No Serb 
politicians of genuine distinction ever joined the National 
Liberation Movement, and large sections among Mik- 
hailovitch’s followers have neither collaborated with the 
Germans nor accepted Marshal Tito’s leadership. Yet 
Jugoslavia without Serbia is very near to Hamlet without 
the Prince. Recently, too, other misgivings have been 
raised. The agreement of November Ist between Marshal 
Tito and Dr Subasitch, the Prime Minister of the Jugo- 
slav Government in London, allows for the establishment 
of a Regency and arranges the establishment of a Govern- 
ment and the holding of elections. But difficulties in 
the way of a full acceptance of the agreement have arisen 
among the Jugoslavs in London, some of whom claim that 
it leaves no opening for free elections or indeed for the 
existence of any other party save that of Marshal Tito 
and the groups supporting him. : 

‘The provenance of these reports is suspect, and the 
criticisms and manceuvrings of the London cliques could 
be dismissed,’were it not for one troublesome fact. Marshal 
Tito’s Committee, like Lublin, is completely unanimous. 
The Government, its officials, soldiers, assemblies, and 
spokesmen all say the same things and paint the same pic- 
ture. To see how far removed this ventriloquial democracy 
is from anything resembling freedom, one need only com- 
pare it with the position in France and Italy. The only 
regime to produce complete and constant unanimity is a 
totalitarian regime, and its method is always the same— 

a minimum of conversation and a maximum of action.” 

In Greece, the policy stated by the Brit’sh Government 
has been entirely sound—to achieve an interim adminis- 
tration of national unity to act as a trustee for full and fair 
elections. Even after the outbreak of fighting, the objec- 
tives of British volicy, clearly stated by the Fore'en Secre- 
tary in the House of Commons on December 20th, 
remained unexceptionable—to avoid reprisals once the 
fighting was over and 


to ma‘ntain law and order and establish a Greek Govern- 
ment broadly representative of all opinion in Greece, in- 
cluding EAM, and to enable that Government to estab- 
lish its authority throughout the country. 


Hopes were high when Mr Churchill] and Mr Eden 
flew to Athens and grew brighter still when it was 
announced that a Regency under Archbishop Damaskinos 
had _ a up - - M. Papandreou had resigned. It 
was widely assum at a new Gov i i 
EAM would take his place. ee 

In the last week, however, events have pursued a con- 
fused and contradictory course. At first, it seemed as 
though General Plastiras were steering straight for pro- 


longed civil war. There was talk of arrest'ng the EAM 
leaders, and it was disconcerting that General Scobie 


4 should have withdrawn his terms for an armistice almost 
4 ae 
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simultaneously with the ELAS retreat from Athens. On 
the surface, events appeared to be drifting towards a 
situation in which the civil war, with British troops or at 
least British arms on one side only, would spread from 
Athens to the whole of Greece. Since then, however, 
General Plastiras’ has made a much more conciliatory 
statement, disavowing any intention of starting a pro- 
scription and promising reform of the police under 
British guidance. General Scobie may have decided that a 
show of firmness is the quickest way of getting an agree- 
ment. And he may well be right—the latest news is that 
EAM has split and that negotiations for a truce are once 
again under way. Perhaps it is still not too late to achieve 
a reconciliation which will last for more than a few weeks 
and open the way to genuine pacification in Greece. 


x 


The objective which the British have set but so far 
failed to achieve in Greece is the objective to be set in 
every liberated country, Poland and Jugoslavia included. 
When the three Allied leaders meet to discuss this problem 
—among the other great problems of the alliance—they 
cannot plead that they do not know the right method. Nor 
can they shuffle off responsibility, if they evade it. The 
aim is quite simply a Government which does not virtually 
suppress its opponents as the preliminary to an election. 
Events suggest that the local leaders on the Right and on 
the Left cannot be trusted to refrain from exploiting the 
possession of power. It is thus no solution of the problem 
to choose a faction and back it, as the Russians do in 
Poland and Jugoslavia, and as the British are in some 
danger of doing in Greece. Equally it is no solution for 
the British or the Americans to express their opposition to 
Russian policy by encouraging the Polish and Jugoslav 
Governments in London to adopt extreme anti-Russian 
attitudes. The point is that the backing of one or other side 
in liberated countries offers no way out from the vicious 
circle of repression and counter-repression. Nor will it heal 
the widening breach between the Great Allies. 

What, then, can be done? It is not difficult to suggest 
a theoretical solution of the problem. The British efforts 
in Greece would suggest that the best method would be 
for the Great Powers to call, in each liberated country, a 
conference of all the parties, whose task would be to set up 
a provisional administration. This Government would be 
assisted by a Commission of the three (or four) Great 
Powers, who would ensure the freedom of the elections. 


’ Mr Churchill’s speeches have hinted at such a solution 


for Greece, and there is no reason of principle why it 
should not be applicable to Poland and Jugoslavia as well. 
But a plan of this sort would be absolutely dependent at 
every stage on the active goodwill of the Powers. The 
conference could be wrecked if the Powers did not use all 
their influence to restrain the local extremists. Without 
the sincere goodwill of the occupying Power (and there 
can, in practice, only be one) the tripartite commission 
could be turned into a farce, a handful of isolated officers 
from two of the Powers rubber-stamping the actions of 
the third. , 

Thus the issue comes back, as all the issues of the 
peace—Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, food, reliei— 
come back, to the intentions of the Powers. There can be 
no agreements and no solutions unless the Big Three are 
willing both to seek them and to implement them when 
they are found. Is there any real prospect of willingness 
in Moscow to meet other countries halfway, to accept any 
agreement short of passive acceptance of Russian desires? 
There is an infinity of goodwill in America for methods 
of freedom and co-operation ; but is President Roosevelt’s 
renewed promise of commitment to detailed policy going 
to secure the counter signature of Congress? If the test 
1s a combination of goodwill in arriving at policies and 
willingness to assume burdens in implementing them, the 
intentions of the British Government pass it fairly well. 
But is the practical application likely to be more effective 
than it has been in Greece and in Italy? Only the Big 
Three can dispel these doubts. They will have the oppor- 
tunity at their forthcoming conference. The precedent of 
Teheran is not hopeful. But is there any other hope? 
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Peacetime Mutual Aid 


N the early days of the war, trade between the United 
States and this country was on a “cash and carry” 
basis ; Britain had to pay in gold or dollars and fetch 
the goods itself. Then came President Roosevelt’s master- 
stroke of Lend-Lease, an arrangement, one-sided in the 
first place, under which the “ cash nexus ” was suspended 
and even the peacetime principle of mutuality abolished : 
America gave and Britain took. Out of Lend-Lease de- 
veloped “ Mutual Aid,” a two-sided arrangement under 
which the cash nexus still remained in abeyance, either 
side contributing to the common purpose as best it could. 
The exigences of war enforced this development. 
Finance abdicated from its governing position in inter- 
national economic relations, not only in the sense that 
goods and services were mutually transferred without 
settlement being made in money, but even to the extent 
that money ceased to function (internationally) as an 
accounting and recording device to ensure that every 
party received full compensation for what it contributed 
to the common pool. 

It is obvious that the community of economic purpose 
between the sovereign states of the world is hardly as 
powerful in peacetime as during war. Does that mean that 
the conception of mutual aid must be totally abandoned as 
soon as the gums cease firing and that a complete return 
must be made to the “cash nexus” of pre-war days? 
The exigences of peace and reconstruction are hardly less 
exacting than those of war, and the principle of “cash 
and carry ” will be found as much of a handicap in getting 
goods to where they are wanted as it was found to be in 
war. Shall we have to go through the whole tortuous 
process again, starting with “cash and carry,” advancing 
to “ Lend-Lease ” in the form of ad hoc credit arrange- 
ments, and finally, after costly and heart-breaking delays, 
afriving at new methods which incorporate at least some- 
thing of the spirit of Mutual Aid? 

It is extraordinary what reluctance is encountered as 
soon as the suggestion is made that some of the lessons 
of international trading methods during the war might be 
applied in peacetime. In questions of internal economic 
policy some progress of thought has been achieved in 
recent years in emancipating economic policy from the 
straitjacket of excessively rigid financial doctrines. In the 
field of international economics, however, the old outlook 
is still predominant; and the discussion of practical 
problems is still impeded by the ballast of assumptions 
long proved wrong and of an utterly misleading ter- 
minology. 

_ “Exchange control,” for example, is still! unquestion- 
ingly assumed to imply “ restriction ”—no matter how 





ASSURANCE 


of Bartholomew Lane, 


clearly it may be shown that the restrictive element does 
not rest in the control’ but in the scarcity of foreign 
currencies or gold. The “ blocking ” of currencies is still 
looked upon as an evil device for the purposes of fraud 
or power politics—even though it should be clear for any- 
one with eyes to see that the fault, dear Brutus, is not 


in the intentions of the “ blockers” but in their inability- 


to do anything else. 
* 


If one thing is certain, it is that the reconstruction of 
the war-devastated Continent cannot be accomplished 
without outside aid. But what is “ aid”? How can anyone 
—Britain, America, Russia, or any other country—give aid 
and assistance to the impoverished? 

There are two methods: Charity and Co-operation. 
There is charity in all its forms: delivering foodstuffs, tex- 
tiles, raw materials, or machinery by way of a grant-in-aid, 
without asking for any quid pro quo, and in that more 
sophisticated form, the granting of long-term loans without 
reasonable hope of ultimate repayment. 

And there is also Co-operation, a much more potent 
and lasting form of assistance: mutual aid by reciprocal 
endeavours to expand mutually advantageous trade. The 
difference between these two methods is profound and has 
a parallel in internal economic policy. An unemployed 
man may be given a dole or a job. His existence may be 
safeguarded by charity or by the co-operative effort of re- 
absorbing him into the mutually advantageous process of 
exchange. Charity means giving without return. Co- 
operation pays for itself. But to give jobs rather than doles 
involves breaking some old-established rules: it certainly 
requires some degree of Government intervention and it 
probably requires a budget deficit. 

To render assistance to other countries through co- 
operation rather than through charity, equally, demands 
new methods—methods carried to extreme length in the 
war-time “ Mutual Aid” agreement, but, even in their 
mildest forms of peacetime application still decried as 
disreputable and illegitimate. 

Take the case of Britain’s future trade with Belgium. 
It is a welcome fact that some new ground, at least, has 
been broken by the Anglo-Belgian Clearing Agreement. 
Under this agreement, Britain and Belgium grant each 
other an “ overdraft facility”? amounting to 5,000,000. 
This means that the British Government will pay any- 
thing up to £5,000,000 to British exporters. if British 
exports to Belgium exceed Belgian exports to Britain. Con- 
versely, any excess of Belgian exports to Britain over 
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British exports to Belgium, up to a maximum of 
£5,000,000, will be financed by the Belgian Government 
—a useful scheme, which might be described as a munia- 
ture Keynes Plan. And yet, an all too limited scheme. 
What if Belgian purchases from Britain should tend to 
exceed British purchases from Belgium by more than 
£5,000,000? Any such excess would have to be covered by 
payment in gold. Now, what is wrong with the scheme 
is not that the overdraft facilities are limited to £5,000,000. 
A bigger facility might have been better, but that is not 
the point. What is wrong is that no constructive, no 
expansionist method for keeping within such a limit is 


, offered. 


What might have been provided is that as soon as 
(say) Belgium approached the limit of its overdraft 
facility the British and Belgian Governments would get 
together and study ways and means by which British 
purchases from Belgium (or the Belgian Congo) might 
be expanded. Any expansion of British purchases (which 
is the same as an expansion of Belgian exports to Britain) 
would automatically reduce Belgium’s debit balance and 
thus enable Belgium to continue buying from Britain (and 
the sterling area). 

Such a provision would have transformed the Anglo- 
Belgian clearing into something like a Mutual Aid mech- 
anism and would have opened the road for constructive 
and expansionist economic collaboration between this 
country and Belgium. But—it would carry the odium of 
“ discrimination” as at present defined. For Britain 
could increase its purchases from Belgium only by making 
what are so misleadingly called special “ concessions ” to 
Belgium—exempting certain Belgian goods from tariffs ; 
directing bulk purchases to Belgian goods ; giving import 
permits for certain categories of Belgian goods, while 
withholding import permits for the same categories of 
goods of another provenance. And that would be “ dis- 
crimination.” And “discrimination” is a “ restrictive 
device.” What is the result? 

The result is that as soon as Belgium’s purchases 
threaten to exceed its sales to Britain by more than 
£5,000,000 the Belgians, rather than lose some of their 
limited gold reserves, will apply their import controls so 
‘as to curtail their purchases from Britain. And what might 
have been the result? The result might have been that as 
soon as Belgian purchases threatened to exhaust the over- 
draft facility granted under the clearing, Britain would 
have increased its purchases in Belgium. In short, for the 
sake of avoiding “ restrictive devices” and “ discrimina- 
tory methods,” equilibrium in Anglo-Belgian trade will 
be restored, whenever necessary, through the limitation of 
the purchases of the deficit country, rather than through 
the planned expansion of the purchases of the surplus 
country. A restrictionist mechanism has been provided in 
the place of an expansionist one, for the sake of avoiding 
“ restrictive devices” and as an offering on the altar of 
the god of “ non-discrimination.” 


The case of Belgium has been taken only as an example. 
The same basic question will recur with each one of the 
liberated countries of Europe. If payment for any net 
balance of trade due to Britain is asked for wholly or 
largely in gold and dollars, then trade will be closely 
restricted. If Britain will accept payment in blocked cur- 
rencies, and take such steps as are practicable to liquidate 
the blocked accounts by importing European goods, a 
steadily rising trade should be possible. But that would 
involve “discrimination.” The virtues of unfettered 
multilateral trade are manifold and familiar. As a gen- 
eralised proposition, Great Britain cannot dispense with 
them. But as a specific and temporary proposition, the 
choice seems to lie between a promising volume of trade 
financed by unofthodox methods which involve “ dis- 
criminatory” devices for stimulating an increase, and a 
very much smaller volume financed through the cash 
nexus by strictly “non-discriminating” methods. Nor 
need the unorthodox methods be strictly bilateral. Sterling 
18 in any case available for purchases throughout the whole 
sterling area, and even beyond this, it should not be diffi- 


cult to evolve a multilateral system of countri 
to balance their trade by snention. oe 
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What is the reason behind the reluctance to employ new 
methods in international trade? Has there ever been any 
time when Britain could less afford to lose not only such 
export business as is offering but, what is more, the good- 
will of its impoverished neighbours? It must be feared 
that the reason lies in an unreasoning acceptance of the 
doctrine of “ non-discrimination.” 

Would not the conclusion of an agreement by, say, 
Britain and France to balance their trade by expansion 
lead to some “ artificial diversion” of orders away from 
third parties—specifically from American exporters who 
would otherwise have supplied these markets? Would it 
not be an act of hostility, nothing less than the opening 
shot in an Anglo-American economic war? Such may be 
the thoughts underlying the hesitation to develop the prin- 
ciples of constructive economic co-operation with Europe. 
If so they are sadly erroneous thoughts. 

That such an arrangement would divert orders from 
America to Britain is an optical illusion. Those who stil] 
believe that the sum total of international trade is a fixed 
quantum may be deceived by it. But those who have 
understood that there is nothing fixed in the total of inter- 
national trade, that expansionism can be international as 
well as domestic, that two nations can gain without third 
parties losing anything at all, will not be misled. 

The fact of the matter is that America’s total exports 
are not likely to be affected by the volume of trade that 
passes beween Britain and France, or between any other 
countries. What sets a limit to American exports is the 
amount of dollars supplied by America to the rest of the 
world. Dollars are supplied mainly by two processes: by 
America paying for imports and by America making loans. 
In any measurable future the world will spend every 
dollar it can get ; it will be the amount of dollars supplied 
by the United States, rather than unwillingness to buy 
American goods, that will set a limit to American exports. 

The effect of special “mutual aid” arrangements 
between non-American countries, in other words, cannot 
possibly redound to the disadvantage of American ex- 
ports. It can only expand the sum total of world trade, 
with incalculable benefits to all. Such arrangements, there- 
fore, are a positive and constructive contribution to the 
problem of rebuilding not only individual countries but 
the world economy as a whole. 

This does not mean that there are no bad forms 
of discrimination. But there is, or should be, a 
clear distinction between discrimination which, without 
increasing the sum total of world trade, merely transfers 
markets from one supplier to another, and discrimination 
which creates new trade between the principals without 
injuring third parties. If the same name and the same 
condemnation are applied equally to both, then the 
doctrine of “non-discrimination” becomes one of the 
greatest barriers to trade expansion that exist—indeed. 
in present practical circumstances, perhaps the greatest 
barrier of all. The discrimination condemned by the 
Atlantic Charter must presumably be of the first kind 
only, since if the condemnation were extended to the 
second, it would be inconsistent with the Charter’s 
objectives of securing ample employment and _ rising 
standards of life. 

To draw a distinction in practice corresponding to the 
difference in definition is a much more difficult problem. 
But it should not be insoluble. A method of doing so can 
be suggested by still another analogy with domestic 
economics. The basic economic test of any. proposed 
course of action is to ask the question: will it increase 
national income? Similarly in international affairs, the 
test should be: will it increase world income? If no, then 
it is harmful discrimination ; if yes, then it is beneficial 
mutual aid. In pre-war days the practical elaboration of 
this principle would have been a task to be entrusted to 
the technicians of the League of Nations. Perhaps the new 
Social and Economic Council to be set up under the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan will be equally well equipped for the 
purpose. An international economic body without a policy 
for international expansion, would be as $s an 


anachronism as a national government without a policy 
for full employment. 
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Wages Councils 


R BEVIN’S Wages Councils Bill, which comes up 

for its second reading next week, is one of the most 
important pieces of labour legislation ever laid before 
Parliament. Its effects, which will be felt by some 153 
million workers, will be more far-reaching even than the 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918, of which it is the 
successor and logical fulfilment. If it were the last measure 
to be enacted by the present administration, the Bill would 
be a fitting swan-song, for in spite of stresses and strains, 
the wartime Coalition has achieved real progress in the 
standards of labour. As Minister of Labour, Mr Bevin 
has certainly had a remarkably free hand, and he has been 
able to extend the benefits and responsibilities of collective 
bargaining to a large number of workers in trades and 
industries, hitherto badly paid and unorganised. While 
public attention fastened on the Catering Act, other and 
less spectacular measures have been taken to improve the 
wages and conditions of nurses, dockers, seamen, fisher- 
men and farm-workers, and to develop health and welfare 
in industry generally. And now there is this Bill, which 
seeks to incorporate many of the wartime advances in 
permanent legislation. 

The first two parts of the Bill are straightforward, and 
deal with the composition and functions of Wages Councils, 
Wages Councils will be set up by the Minister of Labour 
on the application of a Joint Industrial Council, or on 
the joint representations of employers’ and trade union 
organisations, or on the initiative of the Minister himself, 
where he is satisfied that there is no adequate voluntary 
machinery for the fixing of wages and conditions. 
Applications will be referred to. a Commission of 
Enquiry, composed of three independent members and 
two representatives each of employers and workers ; the 
Commission will be a purely ad hoc body, thus differing 
from the standing Catering Wages Commission. 

Wages Councils will be constituted on the same lines as 
existing Trade Boards, which they are to replace, but they 
will have wider powers. They will deal with “ workers ” 
rather than with a particular “trade”; they can fix 
“ remuneration,” including the guaranteed working week, 
instead of “ minimum rates” ; they can provide for paid 
holidays of more than one week (under the Holidays with 
Pay Act the period is limited to one week) and they can 
make recommendations on any matter affecting the welfare 
and conditions of the workers. Their extended powers are 
in line with later legislation, such as the Road Haulage 
Wages Act, 1938, and the Catering Wages Act, 1943. 

This machinery and procedure may sound rather more 
elaborate than it willbe in practice, Trade Boards have 
been working smoothly along these lines for the last 
thirty years, and even the Catering Wages Board, originally 
so fiercely opposed, has come into operation quite 
smoothly. There is no reason to fear that the Wages 
Councils Bill will create a new form of bureaucracy. The 
only difficulty may be in finding enough “ independent ” 
members. People who are qualified and able to serve 
on Trade Boards, Royal Commissions and Government 
Committees are limited in number and in consequence 
liable to be overworked. 

There are at present 52 Trade Boards in this country, 
and the great majority were formed in the early 1920s. 
They cater for about 1,500,000 workers and cover a 
variety of occupations, most of which were originally 


the “home work” trades which lent themselves to 


sweating. The minima prescribed vary considerably—the 
women’s weekly minimum is 39s. 8d. in retail dressmaking 
and 41s. in wholesale clothing ; in furniture manufacture, 
the man’s rate is 70s. 6d., the woman’s 43s. 1d.; in tin box 
manufacture it is 78s. for a man and 50s. for a woman. 
The Bill means that from now on, the Keg and Drum 
Trade Board, the Pin, Hook and Eye and Snap Fastener 
Trade Board, the Ostrich and Fancy Feather and Artificial 
Flower Board, and similar bodies, will be dignified with 
the title “ Wages Council” and correspondingly raised in 
status. The main other groups of workers whose wages are 


regulated by statute are agricultural workers, for whom 
a minimum weekly rate of 70s. has just been awarded ; 
road haulage workers, whose minima vary according to 
age, grade and district from 68s. to 97s.; and catering 
workers, for whom minimum wages are now being 
prescribed. 

An important effect of the Wages Councils Bill should 
thus be to raise the standards of the lowest-paid and 
least organised sections of the workers. There are still 
gaps—domestic service is one and is likely to be the first 
occupation for which the Minister will use his power to 
establish a Wages Council without first receiving an appli- 
cation and there are still many anomalies in wage levels, 
such as the disparity between men’s and women’s rates and 
the exploitation of juvenile workers, with which the Bill 
does not attempt to deal. But Mr Bevin’s measure should 
go a long way in the direction of establishing a national 
minimum standard, and as such, will command wide 
support. 

The Bill, however, goes a great deal farther than this. 
It should provide a stimulus to collective bargaining and 
strengthen voluntary negotiating machinery. The logical 
consequence of turming Trade Boards into Wages Councils 
will be the establishment of Joint Industrial Councils in 
these industries. There are now over 90 Joint Industrial 
Councils, the most effective ones being in the Civil Service 
and Local Government, docks, flour milling and public 
utilities, and, since the war, in retail distribution, which 
normally covers 2,500,000 workers, Moreover, the whole 
principle of joint industrial consultation has been en- 
couraged during the war, and Joint Production Com- 
mittees to a large extent perform the consultative functions 
which it was originally intended should belong to Joint 
Industrial Councils, 

® 


It is the third part of the Wages Councils Bill that is 
likely to prove controversial. It continues the provisions 
of the Conditions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order 1940 for a period of five years after the cessation 
of the Order, but with certain modifications, the chief of 
which is the substitution of the Industrial Court for the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. It will not apply to workers 
whose wages are regulated by statutory machinery, but 
it will affect over 10 million workers, whose wages are 
determined by voluntary agreement, Employers will be 
“ obliged to observe terms and conditions of employment 
not less favourable than the recognised terms and con- 
ditions in the trade and industry in the district.” In other 
words, an agreement reached voluntarily between the 
representatives of the employers and unions in any district, 
and registered as a bona fide agreement, will become legally 
binding on all employers, whether they are parties to the 
agreement or no. In the event of any question arising, the 
matter will be referred to the Industrial Court for settle- 
ment, and if the Court is satisfied that the employer is not 
observing the conditions and is aware of them, its award 
shall be retrospective. It is not proposed to set up an 
inspectorate to enforce the observance of agreements, and 
employers will not be liable to prosecution for non-com- 
pliance. But the worker will have the right to civil action 
and this, it is considered, will provide a sufficient safe- 
guard against any attempt on an employer’s part to under- 
mine agreed standards. 

This provision should have the effect of encouraging 
and strengthening the organisation of both sides of industry. 
Trade unions account for about 8 million workers, or 
approximately half the numbers affected by the Bill. No 
comparable figures exist for the number of organised em- 
ployers ; in September 1943 there were 1,900 employers 
associations dealing with labour conditions and the British 
Employers’ Confederation covers about 75 per cent of the 
industrial population, so it may be presumed that a higher 
proportion of employers than of workers is in fact 
organised. The strengthening of industrial organisation 
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on both sides is cleaily an advantage and makes for orderly 
negotiation and arbitration, Whether it 1s so great en 
advantage that the state should enforce organisation is a 
wider question. Difficulties have sometimes arisen in war- 
time arbitration cases where a union is not recognised by 
the empioyer as a negotiating body, and one _ logical 
development of the provisions in Part III of the Bill may 
well be a ciaim by the unions for legal recogaition and 
protection such as is afforded to American unions under 
the Wagner Labour Relations Act. 

But that is looking ahead, and the Bill raises much more 
immediate considerations, At the end of the war with 
Germany there is some risk of the whole superstructure 
of labour control collapsing. The prohibition of the right 
to strike, the compulsory reference of disputes to arbitra- 
tion, direction to work, and the general braking effect of 
public policy on applications for higher wages, will all 
disappear. If widespread and damaging disputes are not 
to result, it will be necessary to cling to such footholds as 
present themselves. Part III of the Bill should exercise a 
stabilising influence during the critical post-war transition 
period. At all costs the Government is determined to avoid 
a repetition of the chaos that followed the last war and 
is already preparing the oil to pour over troubled industrial 
waters. 

Any proposal to make collective bargaining binding, 
even on those who have not participated in it, part of the 
permanent law of the land would need very careful con- 


Divided 


HE landing on Luzon, the largest of the Philippine 
Is.ands, has begun. Great American forces have 
already established four bridgeheads, and although tough 
fighting lies ahead, there can be no doubt that the last 
phase in the recapture of the Philippines has begun and 
that the end is in sight. 

After the Philippines, Formosa; after Formosa, the 
coasts of China—this seems to be the obvious line of 
amphibious advance. It may not be long before American 
armies begin to land in force on the Chinese mainland. The 
liberation of the country longest occupied by the enemy 
will have begun. It would be only prudent to take notice 
of the experience of Europe in this matter of liberation. 
The freeing of occupied nations so far has brought with 
it a number of very delicate political prob'ems. In devising 
their political strategy for the liberation of China, the 
Allied leaders would be well advised to see if some of the 
same prob'ems are not likely to recur. 

The chief difficulty is obvious!y the existence in China, 
as in other occupied countries, of two rival centres of 
authority. The Chinese Government at Chungking, recog- 
nised by all the Allies, is in direct control of Western 
China and indirectly, between the lines of Japanese occu- 
pation, contro!s large areas in Central and Southern China. 
The Communist Administration at Yenan controls the 
province of Shensi and large indeterminate tracts of 
territory between the areas of Japanese occupation in the 
north. This was for some cons.derable time the rough 
division of their spheres of authority. In the summer and 
autumn of 1944, however, the Japanese increased their 
hold on Southern China, taking Hengyang and Kweilin, 
and the American bases in Fukien and Kiangsi, from the 
Chungking Government. 

Nominally, the Communists accept General Chiang 
Kai-shek as the leader of a united China, Nominally, the 
Chungking Government is carrying on negotiations with 
Yenan to secure a reconciliation, But in. fact the two 
systems, one based on the supremacy of the. Kuomintang 
(that is, the party led by General Chiang Kai-shek), the 
other on the Communist party, are rival powers and 
have been for some years in a state of actual or latent civil 
war. Such is the static position. Once, however, the 
liberation of China begins, with Allied landings along the 
coasts and Allied occupation of such key centres as Canton 
or Shanghai, the present division of power between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists will be radically altered. 

It is almost impossible to forecast what the new frontiers 
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sideration. But as a purely temporary measure, the Wages 
Councils Bill, together with the demobilisation scheme and 
other measures, should assist in secur.ng an orderly and 
smooth passage to peace. A large responsibuity will rest on 
employers of labour to see that wage agreements are scru- 
pulously observed, for failure to do so would be disastrous 
for industrial co-operation, But a bargain must be two- 
sided and it will equaily be the responsibility of the workers 
to honour their side of the agreements. This is implicit in 
the Bill, and responsibility and respect for agreements 
is one of the cardinal points of Mr Bevin’s philosophy. 
Compulsory arbitration, for all its shortcomings, has 
undoubtedly had a stabilising effect in the war years. But 
once the sanction of compulsory arbitration has been 
removed, the workers will have to show respect for 
voluntary machinery. If any large body of workers follow 
the example of the Tyneside boilermakers in defying the 
authority of their union and flouting the ruling of the 
Industrial Court, the whole structure of voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration machinery would be in danger 
of collapsing. Legal enforcement is comparatively easy 
against recalcitrant employers, but very difficult, even in 
wartime, against recalcitrant workers. It would be mani- 
festly impossible to maintain a system which jin fact 
operated in one direction only. The five years of the Bill’s 
life will be a valuable opportunity for testing whether the 
workers of the country can in fact show the responsibility 
which alone would make such a system workable. 


China 


of authority will be. Clearly, the situation is likely to be 
one of the greatest confusion, The Kuomintang at least is 
likely to suffer a sea change once the more populous and 
developed areas of China are liberated, In recent years, the 
regime at Chungking has been forced politically to the 
Right. The liberal and left-wing groups in the Kuomintang 
were to be found to a great extent in the large towns— 
Nanking, Shanghai and Canton. The merchants and 
middle classes formed the backbone of the progressive 
bourgeois elements. They were supported by a section of 
the working classes, The Kuomintang’s enforced retreat 
to Chungking in the primitive agrarian west, the collapse 
of trade with the outside world, the regime’s dependence 
upon internal economic support—all these factors have 
led to the strengthening of the landlord and warlord 
elements in the Kuomintang. When the tide turns and the 
more developed coastal areas are liberated, a very different 
and more radical Kucmintang may emerge. 

Equaliy, however, the strength of the Communists 
may be vastly increased. Since in pre-war China the 
Kuomintang was strong enough ‘to exclude the .Com- 
munists from the towns, they have been compelled to con- 
centrate upon agrarian problems. The regime at Yenan 
is not so much Communist as radical-agrarian, The guer'!la 
areas, too, are predominantly agricultural. The new 
radicalism is apparently not doctrinaire. The Communists 
have concentrated on reform of rents and taxes, not on 
expropriations, In primitive Shensi and in the country 
districts of Northern China, they seem to have strong 
support and claim to control and organise some 90 million 
people. At least 80 per cent of China’s peoples are still 
engaged in agriculture. The appeal of the Communists’ 
radical land programme may thus be very wide. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to say how great is the Com- 
munists’ hold on the populations of the coastal towns. 
in Europe, the experiences of occupation have turned al! 
active spirits towards radicalism and some active spirits 
towards Communism. The trends in China may be similar, 
but there is little evidence available on which to judge the 
extent to which the left wing elements in the Kuomintang 
on the one hand and the Communists on the other are 
profiting by the radical mood of the occupied and 
oppressed Chinese. 

_ Some facts are known. The main division of authority 
is between the Kuomintang in the west and most of the 
south and the Communists in the north. The crucial cen- 
tral area along the Yangtse including the towns of Hankow, 
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Nanking and Shanghai does not fall clearly into either 
sphere. The province of Chekiang is a stronghold of the 
Generalissimo’s most immediate supporters, and many of 
the leading personalities in Chungking come from Shanghai 
and Nanking. In the hinterland of Shanghai, the Kuomin- 
tang leader, Ku Chu-tung, has a considerable force of 
Kuomintang soldiers at his disposal. On the other hand, 
there are reports that the Communist Fourth Route Army 
has been reconstituted and is strong and active to the north 
of the Yangtse in the neighbourhood of Nanking. An Allied 
landing, designed first to isolate and then to seize Shanghai, 
might find itself embarrassingly helped by two Chinese 
forces, which were nevertheless using every available 
opportunity to exterminate each other. In the south—the 
obvious coast for the first Allied landings—the situation 
is only slightly less confused. The Kuomintang structure 
is strong in this area, and in Canton it was the Left Wing 
Kuomintang that proved strong enough after 1927 to 
crush a powerful Communist movement. But what 
differences may not the Japanese occupation have brought 
about? There are small but organised Communist forces 
in the neighbourhood of Canton and some reports suggest 
that the Communists are firmly established in the island 
of Hong Kong. Thus there are chances of local strife and 
confusion in the south as weil as in the centre of China. 

Nor does the much publicised split between Kuomintang 
and Communists exhaust the possibilities of division. The 
puppet government of the late Wang Ching-wei at Nanking 
has on occasiom shown a certain measure of independence. 
With or without directions from Nanking, it is very likely 
that in the event of successful Allied landings large 
sections of the Chinese puppet forces would abandon the 
distasteful task of supporting the Japanese invader and 
come over to the side of China and its allies. But the 
chances are that if such a movement were to take place, 
puppet forces would adhere to both sides. In the light of 
Europe’s exrerience with collaborationists and the purge, it 
is easy to see that the admixture of puppet forces with 
either or both sides would put the finishing touches to a 
situation too involved and inextricable for China’s allies 
to have much hope of solving it. 

* 


In face of this situation—a potential Greece of the Far 
East, on a vaster and even more damaging scale—what 
policy ought the Americans and the British to pursue? 
China’s allies suffer from this grave disadvantage, that 


foreign intervention is always unpopular, and interference, 3 
if pressed too far, may end in nothing but violent dislike for = 


those who have done the interfering. Any moves suggesting 
pressure or intervention have to be undertaken with the 
utmost discretion. For instance, General Stilwell, in spite 


of his admirable qualities of initiative and drive, did not YY 
fully master the technique of making his intervention (4 


palatable and this was probably the chief reason why he 
became unacceptable to Chungking, It is therefore with 
the utmost patience and tact that the Allies must press on 
both sides in China the need for unity. Both Britain and 
America have powerful arguments with which to reinforce 
their pressure. The Kuomintang and the Communists 
need armaments if they are to take a greater part in the 
defeat of Japan. They need massive help to build up 
China’s postwar economy. Provided the pressure were 
distributed equally and both sides were urged to make 
concessions, the offer of Allied aid might be used to induce 
the Chinese to close their ranks. 

Some would argue that American pressure has already 
helped in this direction. Since the dramatic recall of 
General Stilwell in October, 1944, the Chungking Govern- 
ment has undergone a considerable reorgan‘sation. The 
most notoriously reactionary elements—Dr S. S. Kung, 
who is held responsible for the chaos and inflation in 
China’s finances, and the brothers Chen Li-fu and Chen 
Kuo-fu, who controlled the authoritarian party and prova- 
ganda organisation of the Kuomintang—have been dis- 
missed from office. General Ho Ing-ching, who as War 
Minister was accused of a policy of conducting an armed 
blockade against the Communists and an armed truce with 
the Jamanese, was replaced by a young and popular 
General, Cheng Chen. Mr T. V. Soong, the well-known 
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representative of liberal Kuomintang opinion, became 
acting Prime Minister. Finally, in his New Year broad- 
cast, the Generalissimo confirmed these changes. He fore- 
cast a radical reorganisation of the often starved and 
neglected Chinese armies, he blamed the rich for their 
failure to support the war effort and forecast the summon- 
ing of a people’s congress to enact a democratic 
constitution before the end of the war. 

Unhappily, it is by no means certain that these reforms 
in Chungking, welcome as they are in themselves, are 
necessarily the forerunners of greater Chinese unity. The 
criticism which compelled General Chiang Kai-shek to 
make drastic changes came from within, So great had the 
confusion and instability become in Chungking’s economic 
and military system that the regime had to change or 
lose all popular support. Thus the new moves are dictated 
more by the desire to maintain and reinforce power than 
by any wish to share power in some new administration 
with the Communists. 

The basic difficulty is that neither party is really ready 
to admit the possibility of a regime made up of many 
parties. It is noted that although the Generalissimo has 
dismissed the brothers Chen from the Cabinet, they still 
control the party organisation, and that General Ho 
Ing-ching, the late War Minister, is stil! General Chiang’s 
Chief of Staff. This does not suggest a really profound 
change. The Communists have a better record in their 
dealings with their peasants and guerillas, but they are, if 
anything, more determined than Chungking to maintain 
power in their own areas and spread it where they can. 

It is difficult under these conditions to see how the 
Allies can avoid the pitfalls into which Britain and Russia 
have already fallen in Europe. Nobody will deny that a 
government of national union, representative of al! parties, 
and controlling the whole country, is the only government 
with which an outside Power may safely deal. What it is 
difficult to see is how such a government is to be brought 
into being. 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER 


‘ |. . he kept a pack of hounds and dwelt in patriarchal 
style among his people—hospitable, freehanded and 
popular. He might be seen at times seated under the 
great elm... chatting with his neighbours.’ 
So, in the last century, the country banker inspired and held 
confidence: the evidence of his worth was plainly to be seen. 
The rising tide of industrial development with its demand 
for a service which few private firms could provide caused 
the virtual disappearance of the country banker, but on the 
firm foundation which he had created, the Westminster Bank 
continued to build, so that it is today able to offer a service 
which, in its scope and complexity, might be a source of 
some astonishment to those pioneer bankers of other days. 
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Power Politics 


One of the many services to common sense performed 
by President Roosevelt’s message to Congress of last Satur- 
day (which is more fully discussed on page 47) was to 
bring a little definition into the phrase “ power politics,” 
which is often so loosely used. 

In the future world [the President said] the misuse of 

power, as implied in the term “ power politics,” must not be 

a controlling factor in international relations. 
The President thus defines “power politics” as the mis- 
use of power, and when it is so defined there cannot, of 
course, be any dissent from the condemnation of it. But 
very many of the people who hurl the term about in current 
controversy use it as a condemnation of any policies that 
take account of the realities of power. To these people, the 
proper basis of foreign policy, it would seem, is an assump- 
tion that nobody will ever again misbehave and that it will 
never again be-necessary to use force in the cause of right. 
The President has no sympathy with this heresy. 

We cannot deny that power is a factor in world politics 
any more than we can deny its existence as a factor in 
national politics. But in a democratic world, as in a demo- 
cratic nation, power must be linked with responsibility and 
obliged to defend and justify itself within the framework 
of the general good. 

In the world as it stands to-day, this can only mean that 
power must be lodged in the hands of those Great Powers 
who are most firmly attached to the principles of law and 
justice and freedom. If “ the misuse of power ” is to cease to 
be “a controlling factor in international relations ” that can 
only be because greater power is in the hands of those who 
will not abuse it. Without passing judgment on any other 
Powers, this certainly includes the United States and the 
British Commonwealth. If this is so, then any attempt by 
these nations to establish more firmly the bases of their 
power—whether it be America in the Caribbean or the 
Pacific or Britain in the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean—must surely be to the common good. If “ power 
politics” merely means policies that envisage the eventual 
use of force, then it may merely be a synonym for common 
prudence and foresight, the absence of which so lamentably 
contributed to the collapse of the last peace. But if “ power 
politics” continues to be a term of condemnation, and 
means, as the President says, “the misuse of power,” then 
it should not be applied to the great majority of policies 
that are so labelled in current discussion. 


*x e * 


France and the Big Three 


_ ‘The French Press is venting its disappointm 
Big Three’s failure to invite canes de Gaulle amie ee 
in the next conference of the chiefs of the great Allied 
Powers. The mood is understandable, but the Press has 
helped to exaggerate it by a certain amount of wild talk in 
recent weeks. When, for instance, propagandists in Paris 
declare the military events of the last few weeks 
to show that o the war cannot be won without a powerful 
French Army and when they give this as a reason for the 
cooptation of General de Gaulle to the conference of the 
Big Three, they are surely lacking in those two great French 
virtues—realism and logic. There are better grounds for 
their case than national prestige and amour propre. 

The case for French participation in the forthcoming 
conference 4s strong, if the conference is to discuss or 
decide—as it may well do—the settlement with Germany. 
On these issues the French view cannot be ignored ; and it 
is essential that France should be committed to any settle- 
ment on which agreement may be reached. The Russians 
are likely to favour the French demand for Participation 
because the French Provisional Government has, to all 
intents and purposes, accepted the territorial schemes pro- 
posed by Russia, It is to be hoped that Great Britain and 
the United States will take a similar view about French 
participation and avoid giving the French the impression 
that, in fighting for readmission into the councils of the 


Great Powers, they will at each stage find i 
tieiptul than their Western Ailes the Russians more 
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Yet even if General de Gaulle joins the Big Three, 
France’s responsibility for some issues on the agenda—the 
conduct of the war, for example—will be relatively limited. 
The best solution is probably to include General de Gaulle 
in the discussion of all questions in which French consent 
and participation are vital. As French recovery proceeds, 
these points will obviously increase in number and variety. 


* * x 


Last Gap in the Blockade 


In the last few days the Swiss have protested strongly 
against a tightening of the Allied blockade. The Americans 
demand the cessation of Swiss exports to Germany and 
of all transit traffic between Germany and Italy. Unless 
these conditions are fulfilled, Switzerland is to be denied 
facilities for transit traffic in Allied controlled territory. 
The Swiss declare that their trade with Germany has, since 
October last, been confined to cash transactions and that 
their exports to Germany have been strictly balanced with 
their imports from Germany. 

The figures given in an article on page 50 seem to 
substantiate this claim. Even so, it is very probable that 
some of the precision instruments which Germany imports 
from Switzerland are vital to the German war effort; and 
the Allies are certainly within their rights when they 
attempt to stop this/last gap in the blockade. Nor can the 
Swiss expect priority on French transport which does not 
begin to meet the demands either of the Allied armies or of 
the French civil authorities. 

Yet the Swiss ought not to be made to feel that the Allies’ 
demands are unreasonable or that their geographical position 
is being used to put pressure on them which the Allies have 
not used in the case of other neutrals. It is a fact thar 
the cutting off of German coal and iron supplies would in- 
flict a heavy strain on the economy of Switzerland. If ihe 
stoppage of Swiss exports to Germany is, nevertheless, im- 
portant enough to justify the new hardships it will entail, the 
Swiss ought to be given some compensation in the shape 
of better facilities for trade with Allied and neutral 
countries. The record of Switzerland has been better than 
that of other neutrals; and it would be unjust and absurd 
to penalise Switzerland at a time when the Spanish econo- 
mic system, for instance, has been considerably relieved. 

* *x * 


World Industrial Committees 


When the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation meets in London on January 25th it will be 
called upon to decide the form and constitution of the 
international industrial committees which it is proposed 
to set up in the world’s principal industries. The scheme, 
which originated from the British Government, was adopted 
in principle at the Philadelphia Conference, and it is now 
a question of translating it into practice as rapidly as 
possible. 

Eventually, it is intended to set up committees in mining, 
iron and steel, engineering, building, textiles, transport, 
docks and distribution, but a start would probably be made 
with transport and mining. The committees would perform 
the same kind of functions for their various industries as 
the Joint Maritime Commission does for shipping, with 
the important difference that they would be tripartite and 
not bipartite. Mr Arthur Deakin, of the Transport Workers’ 
Union, has described them as International Joint Industria! 
Councils. Most of the pressure for their formation comes 
from the workers’ side, and if the International Textile 
Workers’ interpretation of the proposed world textile com- 
mittee can be taken as typical, the workers will propose 
that the committees should discuss not only matters relating 
to conditions and welfare, but the wider aspects of indus- 
trial organisation and policy. 

The scheme is clearly a good one and overdue. The 
committees should strengthen the ILO’s machinery, act as 
useful fact-collecting bodies and assist in the difficult post- 
war restoration of industry. They should do much to raise 
standards in the least advanced countries, and thus make 
a practical contribution towards the social purposes of the 
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Atlantic Charter. For these reasons, the committees ought 
to be vested with sufficient authority to ensure that their re- 
commendations are accepted and implemented by the Gov- 
ernments. As always, however, with the ILO, the caveat is 
necessary that these committees should not be allowed to 
spread their net too wide, or regard themselves as com- 
petent to pronounce on all matters of employment policy. 


* * * 


United States of Africa ? 


An important question of colonial policy was raised by 
a motion recently introduced into the Kenya Legislative 
Council by the leader of the elected members. The motion, 
which was carried—the official members being precluded 
from voting—urged the British Government to invite the 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa to arrange a 
conference to include non-official representatives from Kenya 
in order to plan and co-ordinate the development of British 
territories in southern, central, and eastern Africa. 

Once again, therefore, imperial regionalism has come to 
the fore, and in a part of the British Empire which seems 
to be specially in need of larger, more co-ordinated, adminis- 
trative units—in short, of what General Smuts once called 
tidying-up. There can be no doubt that development in 
Africa should transcend local frontiers—if possible, inter- 
national frontiers as well. The question is whether it should 
be planned under the leadership of the European element 
in Africa. It is this element that has pressed for tidying-up 
in the political sphere: in Kenya for closer union between 
the three East African Dependencies ; in Southern Rhodesia 
for the amalgamation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland ; 
and in the Union of South Africa for the incorporation of 
the three High Commission territories. But, as is made clear 
in a new Fabian pamphlet,* in every case this tidying-up 
has been opposed by the Africans concerned because of their 
fear of the Europeans’ native policy. They are not likely to 
be less afraid of development planned under the leadership 
of South Africa with Southern Rhodesia and the Europeans 
of Kenya as active participants. 

But it is not enough to deny the right of European Africa 
to plan the development of the continent. The Colonial 
Office has firmly withstood the proposals for political 
changes because they would be contrary to the principle of 
trusteeship. In the sphere of development and welfare, 
trusteeship demands that British colonial policy should be 
much more positive. If it can plan and act on the scale 
envisaged by the Europeans, they will no longer feel so 
frustrated. The establishment of a Standing Central African 
Council for the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, with whose work 
the leading unofficials of the territories will be associated 
and in which African interests will be represented, is a big 
step forward. But machinery is not enough. The purposes 
for which it is to be used should also be clarified. 


x * * 


Capital Levy in Belgium 


The Belgian Parliament will soon discuss M. Gutt’s 
project of the levy on war-time profits and capital accumu- 
lation, announced on December 22nd. From the latest 
meetings of the Catholic and Liberal Pagliamentary groups 
it is clear that the Belgian Government has once again come 
up against strong opposition, this time from the Right Wing. 
The proposed levy is to be imposed on all real, and not 
nominal, capital accumulation that has taken place since 
1940. The measure appears somewhat drastic. Increases in 
the value of capital, amounting to less than fifty thousand 
francs, will not be taxed. Increases between Frs 50,000 and 
Frs 500,000 are to be taxed on a progressive scale, under 
which 70-100 per cent of the real accumulation of capital 
will be confiscated. The whole of war profits over Frs 500,000 
would have to be paid out to the Treasury. The project 
of the levy is rather complicated. Its execution would 
demand an enormous amount of detailed valuations and 
calculations in each case of capital accumulation. The oppo- 
sition in Parliament suggests that the projects should be 
amended and split up into two measures: one providing 
for a progressive tax on capital and the other for the con- 
fiscation of all profits gained by former collaborators. 
The amendment would probably complicate matters even 
further and create innumerable political loopholes. This 
time M. Pierlot’s Government is assured of the support of 
the Left which sees in the levy a measure of social justice. 


* Four Colonial Questions. Fabian Research Series, No. 88. 
2s. 
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It is interesting to note that while politically the Pierlot 
Administration is considered to be to the Right of the French 
Provisional Government, its social and economic policy 
has so far been more radical and “leftish ” than that of its 
neighbour. Politically, the Pierlot Administration runs, of 
course, the risk of arousing very strong opposition alter- 
nately from Right and Left, As M. Gutt stated when he 
introduced the project of the levy “ they (the war profiteers) 
are afraid of this tax more than of imprisonment, because 
freedom is given back to people, while taxes are not.” 


* * * 


The COS and National Insurance 


The Charity Organisation Society has issued a state- 
ment of its views on the proposed national insurance scheme. 
In general, it approves of the scheme, particularly for 
following the structure of the Beveridge report, and its 
criticisms are for the most part similar to those already 
made. For instance, though it appreciates the Govern- 
ment’s reasons for rejecting the subsistence principle, it 
suggests a periodic review of rates of benefit by an inde- 
pendent board. It also urges the Beveridge rate of 8s. a 
week for children’s allowances. It points out that allowances 
in kind to schoolchildren penalise children not attending 
school, whether because they are too young or are ill or 
for any other reason, and in many cases this will be when 
the children need allowances most. The school meals service 
should nevertheless be available, but the parents should 
pay for it out of the children’s allowance so that children 
who have dinners at home are not penalised. 

More controversial is the suggestion that unemployment 
benefit should not necessarily be dependent upon the accept- 
ance of training, and that training should be separated from 
unemployment, should not be administered by the Ministry 
of Labour, and should be carried out in selected works 
rather than in Government centres. Since the COS is in 


- close touch with the chief beneficiaries of a national insur- 


ance scheme, this proposal deserves attention. It implies 
that those who have been unemployed, and may be so again, 
distrust the Ministry of Labour’s training centres because 
of their past experience of them. There can be no doubt 
that before the war such training as was carried out savoured 
far more of occupational therapy than of rehabilitation. The 
men did not believe that it would get them new jobs—nor 
did it. 

In fact, in this case as in all others, the real problem 
is the maintenance of employment. If there is a demand 
for labour, it matters less what machinery is set up for 
training—though it is difficult to see what other Government 
Department could be responsible for it if not the Ministry 
of Labour. But if there is nation-wide unemployment all 
the training in the world will be useless. 


o * x 


Requisitioned Land 


For war purposes numerous assets, in the form of 
buildings and general improvements, have been created at 
the public expense on requisitioned land. The Government 
now propose that these assets should be conserved for the 
Crown through their continued use by public authorities 
or their value recovered by realisation sales ; and for this 
purpose a Bill—the Requisitioned Land and War Works 
B‘ll—has been introduced. The Bill would confer upon the 
Crown powers to acquire compulsorily “ any land on which 
Government war work has been done or which has been 
damaged by Government war use.” 

These temporary powers are needed to bring order into 
the complicated situation resulting from measures taken 
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under the Defence Regulations. They relate to the period 
of derequisitioning and reinstatement. Powers of acquisition 
will be exercised where it is clearly in the public interest 
that the use to which such land or works are put should 
be determined by the Government; where the cost of 
restoring requisitioned land is considered excessive ; and 
where effective rehabilitation is unlikely under private 
ownership. 

Compensation for land compulsorily acquired—which 
may: include land adjoining requisitioned land—will be 
fixed, generally speaking, at a figure which will offset the 
effects of requisitioning: that is, it will offset any increase 
or diminution of value arising out of any restriction of 
activity imposed under emergency powers, any improve- 
ment wrought on the land and any damage it has suffered. 
Where compensation payable under the Compensation 
(Defence) Act of 1939 is inadequate for the rehabilitation 
of damaged land an additional payment may be made to 
the person who incurs the cost. 

Private interests will be safeguarded by a War Works 
Commission. Where the Government seek to recoup as 
much as possible of the public mcney expended and where 
terms of acquisition are contested on financial grounds, 
the last word rests with the Commission. Where, however, 
the use of land and works is at stake, final jurisdiction 
rests with the Minister. Where the compulsory purchase 
of a private dwelling is proposed, an adverse decision by 
the Commission is always final. 

Far more important than any considerations of their 
eventual ownership is the question of the conversion of 
these assets to useful peace-time productive purposes. 
Requisitioned land that has been improved by the provision 
of communications and capital equipment can, in most 
cases, be put to profitable use as soon as derequisitioning 
becomes possible. It is essential, whether the necessary 
enterprise is to be private or public, that present umcer- 
tainties should be speedily and firmly resolved. The powers 
sought in the Bil! should be conferred without delay. 


* * * 


Persian Oil 


The Soviet periodical, “The War and the Working 
Classes,” recently made an interesting contribution to the 
discussion over oil concessions in Persia. The paper alleges 
that the Russians had not raised any demands for oil con- 
cessions in Persia before British and American oil companies 
had acquired concessions in northern Persia. In other words, 
the Russians made no move until their Allies attempted to 
establish themselves in the area at present occupied by 
Russia, which unul 1921 was Russia’s sphere of influence, 
and from which the Russians withdrew in 1921 on condition 
that no other foreign concessionaires should be admitted 
there. The Soviet periodical protests against the allegations 
made in the British and the American Press that it was the 
Russians who started the dispute in Persia. It is not easy 
to answer these allegations. Nor is any conclusive evidence 
available to show that the Russian version of the events is 
accurate. But the Russian complaint cannot be lightly dis- 
_ missed. It would perhaps be useful to make it clear to 

what extent the activities of the oil companies in the 
Middle East are subordinated to the needs of inter-Allied 
co-operation. If the commercial principle of the “open 
door” is accepted, the oil companies are free to extend 
their activities to those spheres in northern Persia which the 
Russians believe to be essential to their security. But in that 
case the Russians would be within their rights if they asked 
for reciprocity in southern as well as in northern Persia. If. 
on the contrary, security spheres are to be respected, then 
the British and American oil companies would probably be 
better advised to confine their activities to southern Persia 
and to refrain from “ invading” the Russo-Persian border 
territories. Sectional interests ought not to be allowed to 
interfere with the much wider and more fundamental 
iaterests of inter-Allied agreement and co-operation 


a x * 
Sites for Houses 


Opening a London exhibition of designs for St-war 
timber houses on Monday Lord Woolen maiece ale 
leading and a dangerous statement. “There is no housing 
problem in this country,” he said, “other than the problem 
of the shortage of labour.” This is manifestly incorrect. 
One instance is the shortage of plasterboard for repair work ; 
another is the hold-up in the production of the Portal steel 
house until the end of the war. Even more important is 
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the shortage of suitable sites on which to build temporary 
houses, and this difficulty may limit the contribution of the 
temporary houses to the whole problem of rehousing. In 
an area such as London the physical difficulties are obvious. 
The London County Council are to receive 250 temporary 
houses a week, for which sites will be a@juired by degrees 
as needed. But the danger that the programme will be held 
up for lack of suitable sites may become progressively 
greater. 

Although bombed areas are large, many are obviously 
unsuitable and others will need a great deal of work before 
they can be used. It is only simple arithmetic to compare 
the number of people that were housed in a black of flats 
or a row of three or four-storeyed houses with the number 
that ean be housed in the same space in one-storeyed tem- 
porary bungalows. An obvious solution is to erect the 
temporary houses outside the built-up area, but such a 
policy is handicapped not only by the multiplicity of local 
authorities but by the present grave lack of co-ordination 
between housing, industrial location, transport, and other 
essential services. 

The conclusion must be, first of all, that it is necessary 
to warn people against the easy optimism—encouraged by 
statements such as Lord Woolton’s—which expects wonders 
from the temporary stopgaps once the labour has been 
found to erect them. Secondly, much more emphasis 
and effort must be put into the permanent programme. 
To cry down the temporary designs because they 
are unusual or “ sub-standard” is to ignore the urgency of 
the situation. But, if only because they are so expensive ef 
space, they will have to give way in central areas to per- 
manent houses or permanent blocks of two- or three- 
storeyed flats, which house more people to the acre. 

x x x 


Spring Offensive in Housing 


The first three months of 1945 are going to be a 
critical period in the housing campaign. In Greater London 
about 60 per cent of “second-stage” repars, ainting at 
making damaged houses tolerably comfortabie, have sti!! 
to be completed. There will be more labour available than 
at the beginning of the winter campaign, but weather con- 
ditions may be bad and men may have to be diverted to 
first-aid repairs on freshly damaged houses and to the main 
temporary building programme. To achieve the scheduled 
target for repairing over 719,000 houses by April 1st will 
be a close race against time. 

The first deliveries of temporary houses will be welcomed 
wherever they appear. If they are delivered and erected 
at the promised pace, they may also have the effect of 
putting a discount on eub-standard alterna‘ives. Only a 
few of the London allocation of 7,578 three-roomed huts, 
on the familiar Army pattern of the Nissen type, have so 
far been used by local authorities. The huts bear no com- 
parison, as regards appearance, accommodaton or con- 
venience, with the standard temporary bungalows. They 
have a life of only two years, which, since local authorities 
cannot be sure of replacing them with permanent houses 
at the end of that time, is a distinct disadvantage. 

Much the same arguments will apply to the proposed 
import of American war workers’ bungalows. Both are sub- 
standard, and neither w'll be taken up with any enthusiasm 
unless the production of the more suitable home-produced 
bungalows suffers a bad breakdown. The American huts, 
indeed, may never arrive. Mr Jacob Crane, d>puty-director 
of the US National Housing Agency, pointed out last week 
that restrictions on labour, materials and transport in the 
United States may easily limit the export of houses to 
Britain. Whatever advantage is taken of ‘either alternative, 
however, their contribution will be necessarily small in 
relation to an urgent need. 


For the spring offensive in housing, the homeless will 
now rely on the Government to produce the houses and 
direct the labour, on the local authorities to find and 
prepare the sites, on building workers to make the best 
of a desperate situation and, not least, on the gods 10 
provide the weather. 

« * * 


Help for the Home 


_ The Ministry of Labour recently announced an exten- 
sion of the home helps scheme. Local authorities already have 
power, as part of their maternity and child welfare arrange- 
ments, to provide domestic help for maternity cases. They 
will in future have power to provide helo for households in 
the following emergencies: when the housewife is ill ; when 
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a wife is called away to visit her husband in hospital, and 
there is no one to look after the children ; and when several 
members of a household are ill at the same time. In addition, 
help may be provided for the elderly infirm. The helps will 
be supplied by the Ministry of Labour, which will give the 
work the highest priority, but they will be employed by the 
local authority and paid at rates to be settled locally, though 
the rate established by the Hetherington committee for 
domestic workers in hospitals and in the school meals service 
—1s. 2d. an hour—will be recommended as a minimum. The 
authority will recover the cost from the household where its 
resources permit, but lack of means will not prevent a 
household from obtaining help. 

Too much should not be looked for in this scheme, 
which is am emergency wartime measure intended to 
offset the worst possible hardships arising from full 
mobilisation—though some of its features might be _in- 
corporated in’o a peacetime service for supplementing 
the work of health visitors, and might be organised in con- 
iunction with the national insurance offices. But the scheme 
does not mean—nor ought it to mean—that the local authori- 
ties and labour exchanges are setting themselves up as domes- 
tic employment agencies, They are not providing maids, 
nursemaids or chars for families that can afford such 
luxuries. 

Once again, it is a case of a national minimum being 
found—and a very low minimum indeed—but those who 
want to rise above it must do so on their own responsibility, 
and through their own exertions. Where, however, even this 
!'mited scheme may break down is in the supply of helps 
to run it, and if, when demobilisation takes place, those who 
can afford to pay high wages snap up all the domestic help 
available, there may not be even the minimum help for the 
families who really need it. 


* * * 
Tradition and Industrial Design 


In an interest’‘ng appendix to the report on the rebuild- 
ing of the House of Commons, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott had 
this to say on the subject of modern architectural style: 

At present we have no traditional style that is characteristic 
of our times. Modernism looks as if it might develop into 
such a style but at present it has no tradition behind it, being 
the product of a revolution rather than of evolution; it 
throws over everything and starts from nothing. . . . Whether 
it will develop a quality in, sey, fifty or a hundred years, time 
alone will show. 

These conclusions led the architect to suggest late Gothic 
as the most suitable style for the new Chamber. In the 
circumstances this solution of a complicated problem is un- 
doubtedly the right one. But as an example to be copied and 
applied in all aspects of reconstruction it is both unworthy 
and dangerous and the more so since British industry is 
already conditioned mentally to take the line of least resist- 
ance in a matter so bewildering, apparently, as industrial 
design. 

Thoroughness is a characteristic of British production, a 
laudable one with a definite market value, but it is often 
prized far too much for its own sake. Good, “ solid ” crafts- 
manship is futile unless it expresses good ideas. The Albert 
Memorial, the majority of railway stations and the bric-a- 
brac of the seaside landlady’s mantelpiece are all examples 
of excellent workmanship, but they are ghastly failures when 
judged from any other angle. 

The considerable opposition that has appeared in Lan- 
cashire to the recommendations of the Platt Report (the 
result of an examination of American textile industries) 
shows that these facts are not yet fully appreciated in in- 
dustry. The idea that industrial design is dictated entirely 
by the consumer is a myth that cannot be exploded too 
violently. The most successful industrial enterprises of the 
inter-war years were those offering the public not what it 
had bought habitually but what the adventurous designer 
and technician had shown to be possible. 

_ Cotton is typical of many industries in that it has allowed 
itself to be driven into a corner from which it must supply 
the needs of numerous small and highly specialised markets. 
But to accept as permanent either the smallness or the speci- 
alisation of these markets is defeatist. Good design is more 
than a new fashion: it is a reflection of progress in scienti- 
fic thought and technical production. It is high time that 
the markets of the world were shown that in these matters 
Titain is not standing still. In fifty years’ time industrial 
design will, no doubt, have acquired some sort of stability. 

t it would be disastrous if British industry sat back to 
wait upon the event and took no part in the necessary experi- 
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ment and research. Growing pains, after all, are a sign of 
growth. 


* * * 
The New Primate 


Dr Geoffrey Fisher, the Bishop of London, has been 
chosen as the new Archbishop of Canterbury. His appoint- 
ment has caused little surpr:se. Dr Fisher was regarded as 
first in the field of candidates from the outset, although 
speculation was concerned for some time with the undoubted 
qualities of leadership of Dr Bell, the Bishop of Chichester. 
Dr_ Fisher is a brilliant scholar, an exceptionally able admin- 
istrator, and a friendly and genial personality. He has 
succeeded the late Dr Temple once before, as headmaster 
of Repton, and thus becomes the second successive “ head- 
master Primate”—a combination which has already well 
proved its worth. His skill as an administrator was shown 
in the way in which he patiently piloted through Parliament 
in the autumn amendment after amendment to the Town 
and Country Planning Bill in order to protect the position 
of churches. Dr Fisher has made sympathetic efforts to 

ecure inter-denominational agreements, and he presides 

over a committee which formulated a bas's for co-operation 
between Anglicans, Free Churchmen and Roman Catholics. 
Dr Fisher brings to his new task outstanding ability and 
wide sympathies. The nation will look eagerly to him for a 
continuation of the religious and social leadership which 
marked the short Primacy of his predecessor. 


® * * 


A Rural Survey 


Valuable cameos of every aspect of rural life have been 
painted in a “pilot” survey conducted by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute of Oxford of a small rural 
backwater lying in the South Midlands. Its population has 
declined by a quarter in the last half-century, yet only a 
third of its workers are now engaged in agriculture. Many 
travel daily to factories near the two market towns just out- 
side the area. Village craftsmen have completely disappeared, 
leaving only a few blacksmiths who have survived by under- 
taking machinery repairs. An unenlightened policy has 
tended either to condemn outright the strong old stone 
houses or else to leave them unadapted to modern needs, 
so that bad instances of rural slums remain. New houses 
have been erected in unsightly blocks in the environs instead 
of on vacant s:tes in the village proper, yet accommodation 
in the villages is short. Public services are the worst defici- 
ency. In a district plentifully endowed with water, only a 
handful of villages have piped water supplies, and sewerage 
is still primitive. 

Behind this disintegration of rural life lie grave de- 
ficiencies of public administration. The parish meetings and 
parish councils have largely ceased to function. To public 
apathy is added the public’s ineffectiveness in making its 
voice heard. The extension of water supplies and other 
services is limited by the unwillingness of many parishes 
and rural district councillors to increase rates which would 
fall heaviest on themselves. 


The basic difficulty in such areas, although the survey 
only touches on it, is lack of. finance. Local rates 
cannot provide urgently needed public services and hous- 
ing. It is true, too, that there is unjustifiable oppos:tion to 
increasing them. Government subsidies are inadequate for 
more than a piecemeal approach to the problem. Yet this 
piecemeal approach—laying on water to a hamlet here and 
erecting a few houses there—greatly increases the final 
cost and retards progress. Electricity, although it is un- 
subsidised, is a good example of this process. If all houses 
in an area could be connected in one operation the cost 
could be enormously reduced. 


* * * 


Durham. 


The danger of attracting industry to unsuitable areas 
is pointed out in a plan prepared for the City ef Durham 
by Mr Thomas Sharp. Durham is an ancient and beautiful 
city, whose life has long been focused, both architecturally 
and commercially, on its cathedral and university. It is no 
more than common sense to say, as the plan does, 
that the character of such a city should not be trans- 
formed without very good reason. The reason which led 
the city council to support the proposal for a large electric 
generating station with high chimneys and cooling towers 
at Durham was the need to provide local emp’oyment, and 
the same reason has led local interests to press for the 
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city’s industrial expansion. But Mr Sharp rightly points 


out that, even on the commercial level, to destroy or. 


tarnish the city’s beauty by converting it into primarily an 
industrial town would be to lose eventually much of the 
employment associated with its present important position. 
For Durham performs the manifold functions of a cultural, 
ecclesiastical, educational, tourist, administrative, agricul- 
tural and market centre. 

The plan does not, however, wish to discourage new 
industry of a medium-heavy or light character, so long as 
it is confined to a suitably placed factory estate. The real 
unemployment problem does not lie in Durham itself, 
whose population it is proposed to limit to 25,000, but’ in 
the depressed industrial area of which it is the centre. 
But prosperity cannot be brought back to this area by 
industrialising Durham. On the contrary, Durham’s own 
function should surely be to act as a fine and worthy centre 
for the once more prosperous county which it is hoped to 
create. This cannot, of course, be done simply by “ preserv- 
ing” the city, fine as it is. Some of its picturesque streets 
contain bad or overcrowded houses—one type of medievalism 
for which Durham should have no further use. 


Shorter Notes 


The Minister of Education announced last week that 
three of the emergency colleges for the intensive training 
of teachers would probably be opened in April; and that 
more than a thousand applications had already been received 
from men and women anxious to enrol under the new 
training schemes. This is an encouraging start to a pro- 
gramme that will inevitably prove long and difficult. At 
the moment education is hampered by acute shortages on 
every side. The next great problem will probably be to 
find enough good teachers to teach the intending teachers. 


* 


There have been many greater holocausts in London 
since the Crystal Palace was destroyed by fire in 1936, and 
visions of general reconstruction have put the boldest 
dreams of a restored palace somewhat in the shade. But 
London is not and is unlikely to be so well endowed with 


Letters to 


Farming Efficiency 


S1r,—As one intimately connected with farming on a large 
scale both here and abroad, may I be permitted to comment 
on your article. The main argument as I take it might be 
summarised in the following syllogism. 

The principal cause of the inefficiency of English agricul- 
ture is its lack of capital 

But the public purchase of land is the only fully adequate 
way of providing this capital. 

Therefore, some form of public ownership of land is 
necessary to remedy its inefficiency. 

Now, while one might concede a “ transeat ” to the major 
premise, I feel sure that no business man would pass that 
minor. If English agriculture was a good business proposi- 
tion the necessary capital would flow to it automatically. 
In this respect it is the same as any other business, and 
there is nothing inherent in or peculiar to its nature that 
would suggest its being an exception to the general rule. 

I have yet to meet the really successful farmer whose 
business is suffering from a dearth of capital, or who has 
at any time found difficulty in securing more when in need 
of it. The bad or indifferent farmers do experience real 
difficulty, but then so do the bad business men. Would any 
sane man have it otherwise? Good farmers, and they are 
not unknown in England to-day, despite war-time controls 
and interference, are successful not because they happen to 
have ample capital, but because their method of farming 
is sound. And the converse is equally true. Surely, it would 
be as great a disservice to the community to tie up the 
country’s capital in a failing industry as it would be to 
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people’s palaces that she can afford to neglect an opportunity 
to create “the healthiest and happiest build.ng that has 
ever been constructed.” It is good news, therefore, that 
the design of the new building is to be made the subject 
of open competition. The Crystal Palace, from its Great 
Exhibition of 1851 to its fiery doom, played an important 
part in promoting overseas trade. The new build-ng can 
be even more useful in this respect. It can also provide 
London with a community centre par excellence—a centre 
combining the functions and attractions of Coney Island 
and CEMA. 


* 


All but the last returns in the Egyptian elections have 
been received with the hardly surprising result that the 
Saadists, the Government’s party, and the groups supporting 
them, have a clear majority. The Wafd, which achieved an 
even more sweeping victory when, in 1942, a Wafd Govern- 
ment conducted the elections, has not even competed in 
the election—a procedure followed by the Saadists in 1942. 
The decision is logical. No opposition has ever won an 
election in Egypt and probably never will. The Government 
“ makes ” the elections and the real factor behind the chang- 
ing balance of power is the King, not the electorate. The 
elections of 1945 are indistinguishable from the elections ot 
1942—save for one grave point. The Saadist Party, unlike 
the Wafd, have a poor record in their relations with Great 
Britain, and a number of delicate political and economic 
questions will be ripe for discussion in the next months. 


* 


The isolation of Argentina has been underlined this week 
by the unanimous decision of the governing board of the 
pan-American Union to defer any decision on the Argentine 
Government’s request for a plenary conference to discuss the 
Argentine position. The Argentine reply has taken the form 
of “ You can’t fire me, I quit.” The Government has an- 
nounced its mama of taking no further part in Pan- 
American discussions, although it has not formally with- 
drawn from the body. Meanwhile, the American republics 
collaborating in the war effort—in other words—all republics 
except Argentina—are to meet next month. 


the Editor | 


deny the consuming public the advantage of cheaper food- 
stuffs from abroad. Both are equally uneconomic. | 


No one can deny that abundant capital and other measures 
suggested in your article would be an assistance to agri- 
culture, but before they can be justified it must be shown 
conclusively that they are means to a cure, and not just 
ways of alleviating its sufferings. Agriculture will continue | 
to be an ailing industry until we remedy the root causes of | 
its troubles, and these are principally bad practice and bad 
methods. It can only become prosperous when we have 
adopted a sound system of farming adapted to the changed 
conditions of our times; and while this remains at fault 
other expedients offer small prospect of effecting any definite 
improvement.—I am, yours faithfully, 


Stonyhurst College F. N. VAVASOUR 


[The Economist’s scggestion was that the state should 
provide capital only for land which was first publicly pur- 
chased. This would ensure that the provision of new capital 
was, in fact, accompanied by the elimination of inefficient 


methods and by the adoption of an appropriate system of 
farming.—EprrTor.]} 


S1r,—I have read your article with interest, but with mis- 
giving. I think my criticism must come under two heads. 
First, much of what you say is true, but it is when you 
come to put into practice such ideas that you find your 
difficulties, and all the nationalisation in the world will not 
help you. For instance, this land is the best sheep land a 
man can desire. But can you get me a shepherd? Farm 
workers will not have Sunday work if they can avoid it ; so 
no one takes up shepherding as a profession. With stock 
Sunday work is unavoidable. 

I sell accredited milk, and would like to sell TT. But can 
you get me a herdsman? I want a good plough on the lines 
of the Belgian-made Melotte, but can you get me one? The 
English makers won’t bother themselves to look into the 
matter, with the result that before the war it was the most 
popular plough in this district, and deservedly so. If agri- 
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culture has to put its house in order to please the town, must 
not the town put their own house in order as well? 

Secondly, there is no reasonable chance of promotion for 
a good agricultural worker. It is a dead-end profession, and 
the tendency is to eliminate every rung of the ladder except 
the top and the bottom. I have had good men with me for 
years, but they have no chance of saving a bit of money and 
so starting on their own. Interest must be restored to the 
worker, or the industry will starve for lack of labour, and 
not of capital. . 

The real truth is that the matter goes far deeper than you 
imagine. Large fields, water supply to each, electric power, 
modern cottages, milking machines—I have done all this and 
yet I know none really meets the case. The real fact is that 
the nation has become commercially minded, and it has 
lost all interest in agriculture. It is a phase through which 
all civilisations pass, and it leads to disaster. The surer you 
make life in the town, the more regular the employment, 
the softer and more glamorous the life, the less will men 
wish to endure the physical toil of the fields. My tractor 
driver, a good, hardworking, industrious man, was asked by 
one of my land girls what he thought about as he sat all 
day long on his tractor. He replied, “I looks at the bloody 
earth and I says blast it.’—Yours faithfully, : 

Lichfield R. A. Dyorr 


Provisional Hungarian Government 


Sir,—In your December 30th issue you describe the 
Provisional Hungarian Government formed in Debreczen 
as “a queer coalition of the local Darlans and the parties 
of the Left.” Do you refer as “ Darlan’” to General Béla 
Miklos, a highly respected Hungarian soldier who dared 
express anti-German views even at the time of Munich? 
Or to General Vords, who escaped from a Nazi prison to 
go over to the Russians and on Horthy’s instructions called 
on the Hungarian Army to join the Red Army and fight 
the Germans? Or do you reserve this epithet for Count 
Géza Teleki, only son of the late Count Paul Teleki, who 
preferred death to condoning the maich of the German 
Army through Hungary in April 1941, and is regarded as 
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a martyr by Hungarians of all parties? His son, a scientist 
of note, represents what is best in Hungary’s conservative 
elements. 

The Economist betrays lack of information of the real 
forces operating inside Hungary when it ignores: (1) the 
deep-rooted constitutional sense of the Hungarian people, 
who would never respect a government unless it had legal 
status. The Mikids Government was appointed by the 
Presidium of the Provisional National Assembly, tem- 
porary repository of MHungary’s national sovereignty. 
Apparently The Economist is also unaware of (2) the long 
tradition of communal elections in Hungary. In the Russian- 
liberated parts these were recently held by secret ballot and 
were a great success. Characteristically they did not return 
advocates of wild solutions, but men who represent the 
real wishes of the Hungarian people. 

In Hungary, the Soviet Military Authorities have made 
good Mr Molotov’s promise that Russia would not inter- 
fere with the internal structure of the countries under her 
control.—Yours faithfully, JUDITH LISTOWEL. 


[The Economist did refer to General Béla Kiklés, the 
Premier of the Hungarian Provisional Government, as a 
“local Darlan.” Lady Listowel has apparently missed the 
meaning of “Darlanism” or forgotten the réle played by 
Admiral Darlan. The French prototype, too, was a “ highly 
respected soldier” and went over to the Allies after he 
had collaborated with the Germans. However, unlike 
Horthy, he had not been Hitler’s full fighting ally. 

Nor is the argument about the Hungarian elections very 
convincing. The Debreczen National Assembly’s “ legal 
status” is a piece of political fiction, if only because no 
parliamentary election has taken place. That the communal 
elections were held by secret ballot is highly encouraging ; 
but it would be interesting to know their result and the 
votes which the parties represented in the Assembly 
received. On these points The Economist admits “lack of 
information,” because no data on the results of the elections 
have so far been published. Lady Listowel’s “ information of 
the real forces operating in Hungary” seems to show the 
same gap.—EDITOR.]} 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Timber and Lumber 


(From a Correspondent in Oregon) 


BOUT one-third of all the lumber produced in the 
4 United States comes from the two farthest north-west 
states, Oregon and Washington. Here are the nauon’s only 
remaining stands of giant virgin trees from wh.ch first-grade 
plywood and iarge construction beams are obtained. They 
are being cut faster than they are growing. After they are 
gone, what will happen to the lumbering industry, to the 
users of wood, and to the thousands ot people and the 
scores of cities and villages dependent upon them? 

One of the proffered answers is that at the present normal 
rate of growth and cutting the supply w.ll last a century, 
so why worry? Statistical estimates supporting this answer 
are that the present standing supply in the two States 1s 
about 800 billion board feet. The cut in normal times is 
about 9.7 billion board feet annually. Eight hundred billions 
now pius a hundred years’ new growih, divided by, say, 
ten billions per annum, equals a hundred years’ supply, at 
least. 

That ‘answer is a bit too simple. New growth is not neces- 
sarily equal in quality to old growth. Peeler logs, for in- 
stance, used for p.ywood, come from trees whch are 
several hundred years old. When a log is peeled down to its 
first 50 years’ growth, it is discarded. And currently this 
discarded portion is often used for fuel. Moreover, the first- 
grade clear boards for lumber are cut from the second, third, 
fourth and fifth centuries of growth—that is, the growth of 
the trunk after the tree reached, say, a hundred feet in 
height and a'l branches up to at least 60 feet had died and 
fallen off. A Douglas fir tree, which is the dominant type in 
the Pacific north-west, will reach commercial size in §0 
years. But only a small part of it will be top-grade lumber. 
After two or three cuts of the saw the knots, the remains 
of the branches which grew when the tree was smaller, are 
exposed. 


Selective Logging 


Bigger, older trees are needed. Some of the bigger mills, 
looking far into the future, believe they have a solution. It 
is the solution reached in some countries in Europe long 
ago, but new in this country because it has not previously 
seemed necessary. The first part of the solution is expressed 
in two terms, “selective logging” and “sustained yie'd.” 
They simply mean that in logging, instead of taking out 
every tree of commercial size, only the oldest, biggest trees 
are cut. This promotes the growth of younger trees. At 
stated intervals the area is logged again, thus achieving 
“sustained yield” from the land. F 

This seems so simpie that the reader may wonder why it 
has not been established long ago. “Ihe answer is equally 
simple. The timber belt extended from coast to coast with- 
out a break, except in the plain area where bison grazed. 
Timber resources until recent years seemed inexhaust ble. 
And it has been cheaper to log everything good and keep 
moving into virgin timber than to make provision for new 
growth. 

Now, however, virgin timber is not only less plentiful 
but more remote. The extinction of some types of pine, 
cedar and spruce is in sight unless someth'ng is done. So 
selective logging has become at once necessary and feasible. 
It is cheaper to log selectively near to the mill than to 
build roads for logging distant areas. Even now some logs 
are transported by truck as much as §0 m'‘les to a river 
and then floated 100 miles or more to a mill. 

There are a few lumber operaticns in the Pacific North- 
west to-day which are organised on a bas’s of selective 
logging and perpetual yield. Other operators who do not 
have sufficient virgin t'mber in sight for such an arrangement 
are grow'ng trees as a crop on cutover land. In many cases, 
they say, selective logging is still too expensive. For them 
it is best to take out all the merchantable timber, but 





leaving some trees for seed, and to grow a new crop of 
trees for future harvest. It should be understood that 
when all merchantable trees are removed there frequently 
are many saplings left from five to 25 years of age. 

The tree farmers concentrate on giving new trees a 
chance. There is a natural cycle of growth in the fir region. 
As soon as the trees are removed a heavy growth of fern 
and low shrub quickly appears. Soon young poplar trees 
appear above the fern. In time the poplars would shade 
and kill most of the fern and low growth. But before this 
happens, young fir, hemlock, spruce and cedar appear 
among the poplar. Their growth is faster than the poplars, 
and soon they are crowding out the poplars. Stated another 
way, the ferns provide a nursery for the poplars, and the 


poplars in turn a nursery for the more valuable timber types 
if fire does not interfere. 


The Fire Hazard 


But a fire in the dry ferns in the autumn of the first 
year after logging, may kill the young poplars. Fires in 
succeeding years thay kill other seedlings. There are great 
areas in the Pacific North-west covered with nothing but 
fern and shrubs. These areas are useless for anything but 
trees, and useful trees will have to be started by hand. 

The task of the tree farmer is to seed artificially the 
areas which are not seeded naturally and to keep out the 
fire. Tree farms range in sze from a few thousand up to 
130,000 acres. Trees range in age from a year to more than 
a quarter of a century. Fire trails criss-cross the area along 
which fire-fighting equipment can be driven. One of these 
tree farms carries $100,000 worth of fire-fighting equipment. 
No harvest from these farms is contemplated for 25 years 
and no major harvest for 50 to 75 years. That is looking 
a long way into the future, but such vision is essential if 
the big lumber companies are to continue making lumber. 
And they say it will pay. 

There are three million acres in tree farms in the states 
of Oregon and Washington to-day. Plans are afoot to 
extend the area. One estimate is that ten million acres in 
successful tree farms will be sufficient to sustain the lumber 
industry in perpetuity. | 
_ This method of maintaining the supply of raw material 
is one phase of conservation. Another phase, and the one 
getting the most popular interest, is better utilisation of 
the material now at hand. One-fourth to one-third of every 
tree is now left in the woods because it is not economically 
feasible to bring it out. Another portion of the log varying 
upwards from 5 per cent is wasted in the mill in the form 
of sawdust, slabs and bark. Tens of thousands of homes 
are heated with sawdust and chips. But even greater quanti- 
ties of these materials are simply burned outside to get 
rid of them. Yet the stuff is chemically valuable. 


By-Products 


Probably the most important use of mill waste, other 
than the burning of sawdust for heating, is the insulating 
mater al made from bark. A cork-like material is also being 
developed from bark, though this is barely. beyond the 
laboratory stage. 

Currently, a plant is being constructed, as a war emer- 
gency, to manufacture alcohol from wood, the alcohol to 
be used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. The process 
is not cheap. In spite of the fact that the sawdust can be 
had for the cost of transporting it from a mill, the alcohol 
will not be competitive at peace-time price with alcohol 
made from molasses. The maximum yield is about §2 
gallons to the ton of dry material. However, it is hoped 
that with alcohol as a primer for the pump, money will 
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be obtained to develop markets for other by-products which 
will make sufficient cut in the price of the alcohol to make 
it competitive. One of the by-products is a yeast, high in 
protein, which is potable to livestock. Germany has 
developed this type of wood use to a high degree under 
stress of necessity. But in the American Pacific North-west 
it must be developed under competitive condit‘ons. 

Another by-product of alcohol manufacture is lignin, the 
yield of which is about 600 Ib. per ton of sawdust. The 
chemist can do almost as many wonderful things with 
lignin as he can with petroleum. But again there is the 
question of commercial feasibility. Research is essential. 
The men behind the alcohol plant have high hopes. They 
anticipate an immediate market for lignin as a competitor 
with peat moss as a soil conditioner. They say it is vastly 
superior, but is too valuable potentially for such use. How- 
ever, such a market will be helpful to pay the cost of 
developing a market for more valuable uses. 

To many observers plastics offer the most promise for 
the greater use of wood now wasted. A plastic can be 
made from wood; more immediately challenging is the 
use of plastic as a binder for sawdust and wood chips. 

The writer has seen a material made of 80 per cent planer 
chips and 20 per cent plastic, which is harder and stronger 
than wood, which comes polished from a mould wth the 
colour impregnated in it, impervious to moisture and wholly 
unaffected by ordinary heat and cold. The man who 
developed this material has visions of sending portable 
machines into the woods to chew up branches left by the 
loggers to be made into this material, which appears ideal 
for furniture. A competitive basis must be established, 
however, since similar products can be made with sugar 
cane stalks and other fibrous vegetable material ; in fact, 
a California manufacturer maes coffins from orange pulp 
and plastic which resemble mahogany. 

Keen observers say the real future of the Pacific North- 
west lies in a combination of specialised agriculture, in- 
dustrialisation based on hydro-electric power and a shrink- 
ing lumber industry. The possibilities in specialised agri- 
culture and in industrialisation are, in fact, fascinating. 
But they make another story. 
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American Notes 


State of the Union 


Traditionally, the President’s annual message reports 
on the state of the American union. This year the President 
has given the phrase a larger meaning by devoting much of 
his message to Congress te political and economic relations 
among the United Nations. At many points he gave the: 
lead, the balance, and the perspective which have been so 
hard to find in recent weeks. Mr Roosevelt’s insistence on 
the need for unity among the Allies was accompariied by a 
frank recognition of the differences which are. bound to 
emerge as the problems of peace supplant the simpler de- 
mands of war. Admitting concern over such questions as 
the Polish and Greek issues, Mr Roosevelt in a notable 
passage warned his listeners of the dangers of demanding 
perfection: 


Let us not forget that the retreat to isolation a quarter of 

a century ago was started, not by a direct attack against in- 

ternational cooperation, but against the alleged imperfections 

of the peace. . we gave up all hope of gradually achieving 

a better peace because we had not the courage to fulfill our 

responsibilities in an admittedly imperfect world. 

Of the Atlantic Charter, which internationalists and iso- 
lationists alike have chosen to regard as an inflexible yard- 
stick, the President sanely observed that although it, is 
essential to have guiding principles, they do not provide 
rules of easy application to each and every one of “ this 
war-torn world’s tangled situations.” Mr Roosevelt urged 
that the primary aim of creating machinery to maintain 
peace should not be postponed or prejudiced by possible 
present errors or the many specific problems of adjustment 
in liberated Europe. This plea, directed at American doubts 
and criticism, was accompanied by an affirmation which will 
be particularly heartening abroad, of American determina- 
tion 

not to shrink from the political responsibilities which follow 

in the wake of battle. 

This was followed by the insistence in the Budget Message 
that 
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the war will not be won unless we accept our share of re- 

sponsibility for the administration of occupied territories and 

relief and rehabilitation in liberated areas. 
The Budget Message was marked by an equal attack on 
the “ malignant effects of economic isolationism.” Specifi- 
cally, Mr Roosevelt recommended the early acceptance of 
the Bretton Woods proposals for currency stabilisation, 
and the stimulation of international investment through the 

creation of an International Bank, the lifting of restrictions 
‘on foreign loans, and an increase in the lending power 
of the Export-Import Bank. His reminder of American oppo- 
sition to any form of trade restrictions was accompanied by 
an admission that “we have house-cleaning of our own 
to do in this regard.” . 

Mr Roosevelt has pledged his Administration to the 
unflagging use of American influence and power to achieve 
the principles—both political and economic—to which the 
United States is devoted. If in their application, the same 
realism and humanity are shown which marked the Presi- 
dent’s speech, the United States may well “make better 
history than ever has been made before.” 


+ * * 


The Cost of Victory 


President Roosevelt’s fourth War Budget reflects both 
current uncertainty about the length of the war and the 
Administration’s belief that victory will not be assured 
without substantial American contributions to the cost of 
reconstruction. Receipts in the fiscal year ended June, 1946, 
are estimated at $41,255 million, expenditures at $83,103 
million ; the public debt is expected to increase by $40,500 
million during this period. Total appropriations are set 
at $86,767 million, compared with $97,200 million for the 
current year and $127,956 million for last year. Of this 
Budget’s appropriations, $73,000 million are tentatively allo- 
cated for war purposes, but Mr Roosevelt pointed out that, 
depending on the course of the war, this figure might fall 
to $60,000 million or rise to $80,000 million. Included in the 
84 per cent of the total Budget which is to be spent for 
war purposes is 16 per cent to provide for Lend-Lease 
and the costs of reconstruction and rehabilitation, on the 
assumption that Congress will concur in the belief that 
both of these are legitimate costs of total war and enduring 
peace. 

Mr Roosevelt rejected as over-optimistic the belief that 
war costs would decline sharply with the defeat of Ger- 
many, and warned that the price of defeating Japan must 
not be under-rated. This note of caution was further ex- 
pressed in the belief that there is no prospect of an early 
decline in taxation, or of the wholesale relaxation of con- 
trols. Such recommendations on recenversion policy as the 
President was prepared to make were concerned with the 
extension of the Federal Employment Exchanges to promote 
the return of veterans and war workers to civilian occupa- 
tions, the strengthening of machinery dealing with labour 
disputes, and assurances that where plants are no longer 
needed for war production, they will be speedily trans- 
ferred to private industry for productive use. After the dis- 


appointment of the high hopes of last summer, caution is 


the key-note. 
x + * 
Universal Service 


Once more Mr Roosevelt has demanded a National 
Service Act to assure the most efficient and democratic 
use of the nation’s manpower resources and to shorten the 
war. There is an urgent need for 300,000 more men in 
critical war industries ; and the recruitment of these men 
is made more difficult by the fact that the Service require- 
ments for replacements can no longer be met from the 
pool of young men under 26 who are classed 1A. Men 
previously deferted on account of war work will have to 
be called up and substitutes will have to be found to do 
their jobs. Mr Brynes has even suggested that agriculture’s 
sacred right to retain its young workers might have to be 
forgone. These replacements will have to be found by 
inducing—or compelling—workers to transfer from less 
essential industries; by recovering some of the approximately 
500,000 who left war plants for civilian work last year; and 
by attracting new labour—mainly women—into industry. 

Mr Roosevelt did not put all his eggs in one basket. 
Two specific proposals were advanced for imme- 
diate consideration: the drafting of 20,000 nurses for the 
Services from the civilian pool of 280, 


lial 000; and legislati 
zo ensure that the 4 million men physically disqualified for 
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the Services (the 4 Fs) undertake war work. Judging from 
the anguished cries of the sports world, which foresees a 
bleak future if the 4 Fs are compelled to go into war work, 
this may prove a fruitful source of labour. The prospects 
of national service legislation and of post-war militar 
training are more difficult to assay. The hostility of Con- 
gress, and that of organised labour and management, is no; 
shared by the Press, or apparently, by public opinion. |; 
may well be that a determined drive by the Administration 
would tip the balance. The President in his Message may 
have intended no more than to go on record in favour 
of an unexceptionable principle, or to establish bargaining 
counters with Congress. But if he is determined to fight 
for universal service, the country may prove to be ready 
for more than its representatives in Washington. 


Rights and Realities 


The concept of a “Second Bill of Rights,” mainly 
concerned with economic injustices, which Mr Roosevelt 
has advanced in the past, reappears in his Messages to Con- 
gress. Of these rights the most fundamental is that to a 
useful and remunerative job; the achievement of better 
housing, education, medical care and social security plainly 
hang on maintaining into the peace the full employment 
which has been achieved during the war by the high and 
steady level of government demand. Mr Roosevelt sug- 
gested two means to this end: a compensating increase in 
private demand and investment, equal to half as much 
again as was spent and invested in 1939; and a great 
increase in foreign trade. Most of the new jobs can be 
provided by private enterprise, he believes, if the Govern- 
ment “holds open the door of opportunity ”—presumably 
by encouraging competition and eradicating cartels and 
monopolies—and “sustains demand.” 

If private enterprise is unequal to the task, the Federal 
Government must see to it that rights become realities. In 
part this will be achieved by the extension of social security, 
health measures and education. But Mr Roosevelt also is 
thinking in terms of a vast public works programme. Half- 
way between comes the suggestion that the Government 
can stimulate private employment by financing peace-time 
productive expansion as it has financed industrial expan- 
sion for war, extending and guaranteeing loans to small 
business, and to other enterprises, which because of their 
abnormal risks, may not be able to secure private funds. 
This is a plan which has an enduring attraction for Mr 
Roosevelt ; he first mentioned it at Chicago last summer. 

Blue-prints for this imposing array of public enterprise 
probably are not very far advanced. But from the practical 
side, an even greater obstacle is their cost. The short shrift 
which the last Congress gave to the Kilgore Bill for meet- 
ing the human costs of reconversion does not suggest any 
unbridled enthusiasm for “ unnecessary ” Federal spending. 
A vigorous export drive to take up the slack in the domestic 
market is likely to be much more palatable both to Con- 
gress and the country. Mr Roosevelt no doubt is aware of 
the economic disorder and suspicion which a one-sided 
approach to freer trade would engender ; but he may be 
tempted to take the easier way to avoid the domestic antagon- 
ism which might endanger his hopes for American partici- 
pation in international machinery to guarantee the peace. 


«x * x 


Nine Lives 


__ Like old soldiers in the song, the Committee to Inves- 
tigate Un-American Activities never dies ; but neither does 
it fade away. Hopes that the Committee would be forgotten, 
now that Representative Dies, its founder-chairman, has 
retired, have been disappointed. A coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans, led by Representative Rankin 
of Mississippi, has not only revived the Committee, but 
has succeeded in giving it a- permanent place among the 
House Standing Committees. The vote was 207 to 186, 
with the majority. made up of 137 Republicans and 70 
Democrats, and it is possible that the majority might have 
been larger if it had not been proposed to put the Com- 
mittee On a permanent footing. 

_ The old Dies Committee was as famous for wha! 
its critics alleged to be its own un-American practices 48 
for those it purported to investigate. It is said to have had 
scant respect for the rules of evidence and was notoriously 
left-handed. Most of its inquiries were focused upon Com- 
munists, fellow-travellers, and libera!s, with only token 
attention paid to the subversive right-wing. How much of 
the passion and prejudice which marked the old Commit- 
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tee will be inherited by the new depends on its members. 
The Administration is said to hope that it can be impar- 
tially, or at least innocuously, staffed. This probably is too 
sanguine. The resurrection of the Committee by the old 
“unholy ailiance” of Southern Democrats and Republicans 
serves notice on the Administration that the new Demo- 
cratic majority in the House is no guarantee of smooth 
sailing on domestic issues. This is the answer of the Con- 
servatives to the bitterly resented campaign activities of 
the Political Action Committee and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. They are determined that the Demo- 
cratic left-wing shall not enjoy the fruits of victory in 
peace ; and they are unlikely to allow their new sounding- 
board to be muted, 


* x * 


The Dripping Tap 


Mr Drew Pearson continues his self-appointed career 
as unofficial printer to the State Department. His newest 
publication consists of excerpts from an aide-memoire on 
Italian policy delivered to the Department by Lord Halifax. 
This new leakage was denounced with admirable prompt- 
ness and vigour by Mr Stettinius, who has redoubled his 
efforts to locate Mr Pearson’s sources of information. The 
latest revelation is remarkable for several things, not least 
among them the imsouciance with which the columnist ad- 
monished the Secretary of State that he was “not even 
warm” in his search for the culprit; and the effrontery 
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with which, when informed that Mr Stettinius had com- 
plained that he had published only partial and misleading 
extracts, Mr Pearson released the whole of the text. The 
cream of the joke is, perhaps, the bitterness with which 
Mr Pearson complains that Lord Halifax saw this particular 


column two days before publication. Faulty. plumbing can 
work both ways. 


This week’s revelations are accompanied and supported 
by a full-fledged rationalisation. Mr Pearson says: 


Lord Halifax and Secretary Stettinius appear to question 
my right to obtain and comment upon public documents affect- 
ing the lives of millions . . firmly believe that the fate 
of millions depends on Woodrow Wilson’s enunciated prin- 
ciple of open covenants openly arrived at. We lost the peace 
after the last war by deserting that principle. We cannot afford 
to lose another peace. 

This is a travesty of what Wilson meant; but it plays 
ingeniously upon all the fears of “secret diplomacy ”— 
and particularly British secret diplomacy, which is the most 
sinister of all—which are so deeply ingrained in American 
thought. The American who is outraged at the thought of 
Uncle Sam glancing over his shoulder into his private 
business sees no inconsistency in believing that public busi- 
ness can be transacted in the full glare of a newspaper 
column. There is no Official Secrets Act in the United 
States. If the work of the world’s Foreign Offices is not 
to be paralyzed, it may be necessary for Mr Pearson to be 
taken into the State Department on a full-time basis and 
for Mr Stettinius to write the column. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Socialism in 


Saskatchewan 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) | 


1 new legislature in Saskatchewan, in which the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation Party won pre- 
dominant control last June, has recently completed its first 
session. From the new statutes it has enacted it appears to 
intend to utilise the party’s political victory to convert Sas- 
katchewan into a base of socialist activity and propaganda in 
the rest of Canada. For this role Saskatchewan suffers some 
serious limitations, for the province is largely agricultural 
and its population possesses few traditions of socialised enter- 
prises. A writer in the leading CCF periodical, The Canadian 
Forum, remarked that “the CCF is spending too much 
money on organisation, too little on education.” Though 
this remark was made in reference to the party’s defeat in 
Alberta, it is relevant also to Saskatchewan. Policies of 
economic self-sufficiency, which have become characteristic 
of CCF thinking in Canada, will encounter their severest 
test in Saskatchewan, where prosperity rests upon exports 
to a greater degree than in almost any other community in 
the world. 4 

For that reason it is not strange that the proposition, 
so widely advanced by CCF speakers in the Saskatchewan 
election campaign, that funds for the support of increased 
social services would be obtained from the profits of 
nationalised industry, has almost disappeared after the CCF 
government has been a few months in office. Instead of 
socialising the brewing industry, as the public was led to 
expect, it has indicated that a new “ arrangement” with the 
beer companies will provide added revenues for the public 
treasury, and it is prepared to rest its case upon “ social 
control” rather than “ socialisation.” The meaning of these 
terms, as one hears them used by the CCF, is apt to become 
confusing. The distribution of beer and liquor has been a 
government monopoly in Saskatchewan, as in other 
Provinces, for many years, and if the government is. obtain- 
ing more revenue from it, a strong presumption exists that 
the customer is chiefly the loser. 

e emphasis has quickly shifted in Saskatchewan, under 
the CCF government, from “ socialisation” to “co-opera- 
tion,” though the theory of co-operative enterprises financed, 
directed, and in some cases owned by a government runs 
counter to the convictions of many leaders of the co- 
Operative movement, which has in the past enjoyed success 
in Saskatchewan. In conjunction with the governments of 
Manitoba and Alberta, the Saskatchewan government has 


lent funds to the Canadian Co-operative Implements, 
Limited, a company planning to engage in the manufacture 
of farm implements and hardware supplies. A site has been 
purchased in Moose Jaw, Sask., for launching a government 
co-operative woollen mill. Another project undertaken as 
a co-operative, but financed by the province, is a fish- 
filleting factory. 

The new Saskatchewan Trade Union Act accorded recog- 
nition to collective bargaining agreements, provided the 
compulsory check-off for the collection of union dues, 
stipulated the closed shop and fixed the labour contract 
period at one year. This is, as its CCF sponsors claim, the 
most progressive labour legislation in Canada. The com- 
pulsory check-off, otherwise known as the principle of union 
security, is one of the chief objectives of organised labour 
in Canada at present. In a province with a small industrial 
population, it will serve chiefly as an example for other 
provinces. This legislation established the principle of con- 
ciliation, which has prevailed in federal labour legislation for 
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many years. A labour relations board, after the style of the 
Wagner Act in the United States and comparable legislation 
in Ontario, will be established to certify bargaining agencies. 
In order to short-circuit possible litigation, the decisions 
of the Saskatchewan labour relations board will not be 
subject to inquiry by the courts, a point which may in due 
course be tested for its constitutional validity. The Annual 
Holidays Act, assuring all employees in the province a 
holiday of two weeks with pay each year, will not apply to 
the farming community, but will serve as a precedent for 
other provinces. 

The Saskatchewan Legislature created four new depart- 
ments of co-operation and co-operative development, of 
labour, of social welfare, and of reconstruction and rehab.li- 
tation. The foundation of a scheme for state medicine was 
contained in the Health Services Act, which established the 
health services planning commission. The intention here was 
to create “health regions” in which medical and sanitary 
staffs would be provided at public expense. The initial move 
in this direction was to amend the Mental Hygiene Act 60 
that care and treatment may be provided at government 
expense. The foundation for public ownership may be seen 
in an amendment to the Natural Resources Act, authorising 
the expropriation of land and works in the province for the 
development of business enterprises. Compensation will 
be paid, with arbitration of disputed cases. The extent to 
which powers of this kind will be used was not disclosed. 

Government participation in mining, fishing and fur 
marketing was foreshadowed, however, in other legislation. 
A new Mineral Taxation Act provided a tax of five cents 
per acre on mineral lands, and the maintenance of a public 
record of all holdings and valuations of such lands. The 
purpose here, foreseen. by CCF speakers, was to discourage 
speculative holdings by private interests and to facilitate the 
government’s acquisition of mineral deposits for public 
development. The chief minerals involved would be coal 
in southern Saskatchewan and gold in the north. The 
licensing of fisheries and the opening of a fur marketing 
agency by the government indicated extensions of public 
control in these fields. The new government insurance office 
was designed to handle almost every type of commercial 

insurance, and, in a separate account, life insuranee. All 
supplies and materials for the use of the government will 
be purchased through a central agency. 

In a revision of debt adjustment legislation, under a new 
title of the Farm Security Act, the Saskatchewan legislation 
introduced one new controversial feature into an old 
problem. The Act defined a crop failure as a season in which 
income from farm land amounted to less than $6 per acre 
sown in grain. In seasons of crop failure, the Act provided, 
principal payments shall be deferred on a mortgage or agree- 
ment of sale, and a deduction shall be made from the prin- 
cipal sum of 4 per cent of it. In cases where the interest 
payable on the contract is higher than 4 per cent, the 
deduction would then be at the higher rate. Meanwhile, 
interest would accrue on the contract on the full sum as 
though no postponement of payment and no deduction of 
principal had been allowed. The intention here was to evade 
the constitutional requirement that jurisdiction over interest 
comes within the exclusive competence of the Federal 
Parliament. An interesting legal case is likely to arise out 
of this legislation; but meanwhile the credit standing of 
the individual farmer in Saskatchewan has not improved. 

The credit standing of the province of Saskatchewan is 
under fresh study as a result of two developments. In seeking 
to raise $1.c00,000 in a development loan, the CCF govern- 
ment is offering 3 per cent bonds for sale in the province. 
This rate is substantially less than the yield of existing 
Saskatchewan bonds. In the matter of $17 million in loans 
to finance seed grain advances in 1938, the province and the 
Dominion jointly underwrote the obligation. Recently, the 


* Federal Government implemented its guarantee, but the 


province has taken the position that its obligation will not 
extend beyond the collection of 50 per cent of these loans 
from the farmers who received them. 


Swiss Foreign Trade 


In 1938, the value of Swiss imports amounted to 122 per 
cent of the value of total exports. In other words Switger- 
land’s economy is dependent on proportionately large im- 
ports of raw materials and foodstuffs, and imoorts regularly 
exceeded exports. Before the war nearly one quarte: of 
imports came from Germany and one seventh of total ex- 
ports went to Germany. During the war Switzerland was 


largely dependent on her foreign trade with Germany and 
™ 
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German-occupied countries. Before the invasion of Franc 
trade with overseas countries, which amounted to mor 
than one-third of the total trade before the war, had beer, 
reduced to less than 10 per cent of the total trade. During 
1944 Switzerland’s foreign trade reached a new low leye! 
The following table gives imports and exports im 1944 a; 
percentages of imports and exports during the same perio; 
of 1938: 


Imports Expc rts 
First Quarter .........es000- 39-1 49-5. 
Second 3, sececcccceccees 41-2 53-4 
Third Be) ft Aiea oes Sa 27 -2 24-8 


This is an index of volume. It shows that before the 
invasion Swiss foreign trade, particularly exports, had re. 
mained on a relatively high level. The decrease compared 
with the last pre-war year was on an average some $0 per 
cent in the first half of 1944 and during 1943. The lates; 
figures show that the decline of exports and imports con- 
tinued during October and November, 1944. 

Imports and exports during the first 11 months of 1944 
and 1943 were as follows: 


(In million francs and 1,000 metric tons) 


Imports Exports 
Value Volume Value Volume 
SP ci sae bau 1,593 3,637 1,417 315 
ST kxwkws Unapa 1,315 2,569 1,074 289 


In other words, imports measured in tons decreased 
during the first eleven months of 1944 compared with 1943 
by 29.§ per cent and exports by 8.5 per cent. The most 
important point is, however, that this new decrease began 
in July, 1944. Imports declined steadily. Exports recovered 
during September and October but reached a new low level 
in November. 

_It can be said that at the moment Swiss foreign trade is 
virtuaily restricted to trade with Germany and the coun- 
tries still under German occupation. Without German 
imports of coal, coke, iron and steel, and chemicals, Swiss 
industry would suffer a most severe setback and _ large 
numbers of industrial workers would become unemployed. 

As long as the fighting continued in France and as long 
as communications were interrupted, the transit traffic of 
Swiss imports and exports through France to Spanish ports 
was suspended. Considerable stocks of export commodities 
for oversea countries accumulated in Switzerland and many 


trains and lorry loads were sent back from France to 
Switzerland. 


Pressure from the USA 


All these were merely technical difficulties arising from 
the fighting and the destruction of communications ir 
France. But a new note has now been struck in Swiss 
foreign trade difficulties. The United States of America has 
been exerting considerable pressure on Switzerland to sus- 
pend all trade with Germany. This pressure has obviously 
been exerted in the same way as it was exerted on Sweden, 
which led to the suspension of trade between Germany and 
that country. 

There is, however, a difference between Sweden and 

Switzerland. In 1941, the United States blocked Swiss 
gold and other assets in the United States. Since that time 
Swiss exports \ the United States have been hampered 
by the American refusal to pay either in gold or by exports 
of commodities to Switzerland in exchange for Swiss 
watches and other precision commodities. Switzeriand, on 
the other hand, refused to take dollar payments, which 
made its exports less remunerative. 
. No solution of the deadlock has hitherto been reached. 
The Swiss complain that the transit of Swiss export gocds 
through France is deliberately blocked by the Allied autho- 
rities. In reply to the American demand to stop trade with 
Germany, Swiss official sources have stated: 


1. Switzerland did not allow the transit of war material 


and weapons through Swiss territory for the German 
armies in Italy. 


2. From October I, 1944, all Swiss exports of weapons 
and explosives to Germany have been suspended. 

3. In addition, exports of ball-bearings, aircraft acces- 
sories, tadio, telephone material and other precision goods 
vital in war have been suspended. 


In other words, Swiss sources state that the United States 
demand is unreasonable; at the same time they declare that 
Switzerland’s economy is completely dependent on German 


deliveries of coal, steel, chemical erial 
including oil and petrol. ae ee 
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ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 


NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 

age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “ Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup ... heigh-ho. The 
girls loved *em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—‘* Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.”” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good asever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 
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Duty-free Cigarettes for 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


and H.M. Forces Overseas 


ROTHMANS NAVY CUT MZDIUM 












eee Naseer 
To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in |—2%—|—°00_|_1.000 
ae «a a 10/- | 20/- 


All H.M. Forces Overseas; C.D. Reserve, 
B.L.A.; or H.M. Ships in Commission 
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ROTHMANS PALL MALL DE LUXE 





16/3 | 32/6 
17/9 | 34/- 


To Prisoners or Civilian Internees in 
Germany... as ast <n eae 
All H.M. Forces Overseas : C.D. Reserve, 
8.L.A.; or H.M. Ships in Commission 
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ROTHMANS PALL MALL STANDARD MIXTURE 









To Prisoners o 
Germany ... 


All H.M. Forces Overseas: C.D. Reserve. | 
B.L.A.; or H.M. Ships in Commission 


r Civilian Internees in 


Nothmans are well equipped supplies, specially and securely 
‘o send Duty-free parcels to packed, are posted without 
P.O.W. Camps—and to ail delay. Ask at any Rothman 
members of H.M. Forces, or shop for special order form con- 
Civil Defence Reserve, stationed taining full details, or send a 
Overseas. Prices include postcard to Rothmans td. 
postage. Orders are acknow- (Folio ET 11), 5, Pali Mall, 
ledged by our Head Office and don, S.W.1. 


OF PALL MALL 





“This must be 
pre-war whisky” 


*You’re not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you’re lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

““ When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

** 1 agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

** All the best.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Boitles 25/9; Half-boitles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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KODAK FILM reports results 
Enemy shipping is sighted one of our aircraft 
attacks . . off go its rockets straight for the 
target . . one up for Coastal Command—or was it ? 
Often there’s no time to wait and see. But the ‘ Kodak” 
Film in the aero camera will tell— 
beyond adoubt. To-day photo- 
graphy is busy helping the R.A.F. 
—helping to make the world a fit 
place for peace-time snaps again. 
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Office and Factory Steel Equipment. 
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ME. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Monopoly in Embryo 


T is undeniable that the extensive growth between the 
wars of restrictive and monopolistic practices has done 
calculable harm to British industry by increasing its costs 
and lowering its output. Agreements to restrict output, to 
x prices, or to limit entry into a trade, have been for the 
ost part informal, so that their full extent is unknown, 
ut their effect can be felt only too well, even if it cannot 

e measured. Formal trade associations have, as a rule, 
onfined their official activities to such wholly laudable 
aims as the promotion and pooling of technical research 
and the fostering of co-operation between capital and 
abour. But, in the circumstances, it is inevitable that many 
uch bodies are open to the suspicion of pursuing other and 
ess-advertised aims. The recent formation of a Hardware 

rade Alliance provides a useful opportunity of examining a 
rade association in its embryonic state. There is no reason 
o suppose that the Alliance is any worse—or better— 
han similar bodies. But the frankness with which its pro- 

oters have stated their aims provides information which 
is often unobtainable. The Alliance is also interesting 
because it aims high in the face of heavy difficulties. 

The hardware and ironmongery trade covers a wide field, 
hich includes such products as domestic hardware, 
builders’ ironmongery and various agricultural tools. Its 
products are sold not only by numerous ironmongers proper, 
but by multiple and departmental stores, drapers, food 
stores and bazaars and barrow-men. The number of count- 
able retail outlets is at least 7,500 and possibly as many as 
12,000. The bulkiness and variety of the products increases 
he number of factors (wholesalers) needed to supply small 
retailers, whose stocks need frequent replacement. The 
great number and differing interests of the firms and in- 
dividuals involved must inevitably make it difficult to 
sstablish a comprehensive combine, and, a fortiori, effectively 
0 control trading conditions. Nevertheless, the Hardware 
rade Alliance is a vertical combine, which includes manu- 
Jacturers, factors, and retailers alike, and whose proposed 
aims are extensive and ambitious. It is backed by all the 
main existing hardware associations, such as the National 
Wederation of Ironmongers (with a membership of 2,500 
retailers), the, National Steel and Hardware Association, 
and the Federation of Hardware Factors. Many factors and 
a vociferous section of direct retailers are among the scheme’s 
Strongest supporters, but the attitude of the multiple stores 
Ss decidedly hostile and that of a great number of small 
retailers is unknown. 

The Hardware Trade Alliance was recently inaugurated, 
Dut it has not yet adopted a constitution or elected officials. 

¢ draft of a possible constitution was circulated at a 
meeting of the trade, but the chairman, Mr W. Trevor 

caton, emphasised that it was purely tentative, being 
designed to show “the kind of ideas we have in mind.” 

objects of the Alliance, as laid down in this preliminary 
draft, include the co-ordination of activities of existing 
rganisations in the trade, the improvement of wages and 
abour conditions, the fostering of research and collection 

f statistical data, and the provision of a channel through 
vhich the trade can approach Government departments. 
asually placed in the middle of these unexceptionable 


Objects is One aim which is as comprehensive as it is 
pminous : — 


To establish a code of self-government within the Trade 
and classify the various types and grades of distributors and 
'0 regulate trading terms and conditions. 

, Speeches by prominent supporters of the Alliance have 

‘ucidated the ways in which trading conditions might in 

Pracuce be regulated. They urge that unrestricted competi- 
On should be stopped, and devices such as coupon gift 

~cmes prohibited. The suggestion that the Alliance will 

“t as a price-fixing body has been denied. But it is at any 

ate hoped that the Alliance will safeguard the position of 

‘ery section of the trade by establishing some scale of 

Profit margins, which would amount to much the same 


thing. The failure to receive adequate assurances on this 
point has led to strong opposition from multiple stores, who 
at present place bulk orders for their own lines of non-pro- 
prietary goods direct with manufacturers. A system of con- 
trolled trade discounts would prevent the stores from obtain- 
ing factors’ or bulk-purchase terms, and would, inevitably, 
compel them to raise the price of their goods to the public. 

One reason for the formation of the Alliance has been the 
desire of the hardware trade to speak with a single and 
authoritative voice in its dealings with the Government. This 
desire is natural enough. But here also there are proposals 
to use the Alliance’s influence for restrictive purposes. It 
was suggested last March by Mr Rowley, one of the pro- 
moters of the Alliance, that, in appropriate circumstances : — 

it could make suitable representation to the Government as 

to the type and quantity of goods which it was necessary to 
import, and furthermore, as to the best arrangements for 
their distribution. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Alliance, Mr Fletcher, 
chairman of the Federation of Hardware Factors, suggested 
that if only factors were given as attractive a margin by 
home as by foreign producers, they would react patriotically. 
It is indeed a strange world where imports are to be reduced 
by raising the cost of British goods. 

If the Hardware Trade Alliance does attempt to control 
trading terms, it will inevitably be faced with the problem 
of non-member firms. In dealing with this problem, the 
equivocal and even contradictory attitude of the promoters 


War and Post-war Banking 


While the war lasts, the resources of Barclays Bank 
will be devoted to the fullest possible extent to 
helping the war effort of the nation. 


When the war is ended, the Bank will add its full 
weight to the forces of restoration. To ease the 
transition from war-time to peace-time conditions, 
customers will find the same progressive outlook, 
the same courtesy and sympathetic understanding 
of their banking needs and the same high quality 
of service which have kept the name of Barclays 
Bank in the forefront of British banking for 
generations. 


The small business man and manufacturer will have 
the active co-operation of the Bank in solving his 
financial problems, no less than the large merchant 
and industrialist. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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of the Alliance can be seen. They clearly wish to base the 
Alliance on fair and non-discriminatory principles, but the 
nature of their aims compels discrimination. Thus, Mr 
Rowley emphatically denied that any “ legitimate distribu- 
tor” selling at a “legitimate price” would be penalised, but 
significantly added that in course of time some sort of “ mest- 
favoured nation” clause might be evolved between the 
members of the Alliance. Again, Mr Boulton, chairman of 
the drafting committee, emphasised that there would be no 
compulsion to join the Alliance, but added that he doubied 
whether anyone eventually would be able to afford to be 
outside the scope of the organisation. 

it must be emphasised again that the Hardware Trade 
Alliance has as yet no constitution and no a:ms. The inten- 
tions or hopes expressed by its supporters in no way commit 
it. But there can be little doubt in practice that the creation 
of the Alliance is largely due to the wish to secure an 
adequate remuneration for every section of the trade by 
means of restricting competition. The euphemisms with 
which this policy is cloaked, such as establishing “ fair 
trading” and “legitimate prices "—phrases which continu- 
ally recur—or “ organising orderly methods of distribution,” 
however sincerely felt by their sponsors, cannot disguise 
the fact that its real effect is to better the trade as a whole 
at the expense of the consumer, and to protect existing 
interests in the trade at the expense of new or expanding 
enterprise. To prevent any reduction of prices being obtained 
by short-circuiting the distributive process may seem an 
example of fair trading to the various interests who would 
otherwise be superseded or undercut, but will look like very 
unfair trading to the consumer, from whose viewpoint the 
lower the cost of distribution the better. Indeed, any 
guarantee of a fixed profit margin to each type of distributor 
could not fa‘l by itself to raise costs; and its effect has 
already been. indicated in the case of the myltiple stores, who 
very naturally would resent any interference with their right 
to buy in the cheapest market, or to distribute their goods 
in the cheapest way. Perhaps worse, the prevention of price- 
cutting would remove both the stimulus and the means to 
increased efficiency, by reducing alike the rewards for seek- 
ing it and the penalties for ignoring it. 

The Hardware Trade Alliance, to repeat, has been cited 
2s an example. The opposition inside and outside the trade 
may still be sufficient to preveni it from realising its restric- 
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tive potentialities, and even if it does, the results wil] nor 
in themselves be disastrous to the national economy. But the 
climate of thought from which it emerges is a very differey 
matter. “ Orderly methods of distribution,” “ the elimination 
of unfair competition,” “the fixing of reasonable price” 
“the establishment of fair trading methods ”—all these fr, 
phrases are to be met with daily on the lips of British bys. 
nessmen. Each application of them by itself means nothing 
Taken together, they are the chief reason why the pn 
ductivity of British industry is falling so lamentably behing 
that of other countries. Every price margin that is fixy 
means that some other industry’s costs are raised. If a Britiy, 
manufacturer wishes to erect an efficient plant to compey 
with other countries’ producers, he will find that every itey 
of his costs, from the first brick that is laid in the factory 
wall to the last electric light bulb that is installed in it, cosy 
him more than it need, because of the almost univers 
spread of the cancer of restrictionism. He is now being py 
on notice that his hardware will cost him more.’ But the hard. 
ware trade should not be unduly blamed ; they are only the 
latest recruits to a very long procession. 

It is no exaggeration, but the simple truth, that no single 
question, neither Socie! Security nor Full Employment, wil 
so powerfully influence the standard of living of the British 
people, and the figure that they cut in the world, as this 
question of restrictionism. This is not the place to repeat the 

iscussion of the remedies which has often appeared in these 
columns. Sweeping legal prohibitions on the lines of the 
American Sherman Act are not appropriate for fhis county 
Nor is it reasonable, at this time of day, to condemn the 
trade association movement lock, stock and barrel. But there 
is an overwhe!ming case for an attempt to control all such 
restrictive practices as price fixing, market sharing, or limita- 
tion of entry, and to permit them, by license, only when a 
clear case can be made out in the public interest. The failure 
of the Board of Trade to get the Cabinet’s assent to its very 
modest proposals for anti-monopoly legislation is not en- 
couraging—it is said that the opposition came from a coali- 
tion of Big Business with the Trade Unions. The chief hope 
must be that there will be a renaissance in Parliament of 
the liberal spirit which places the interest of the community 
above that of any of its sections, and, joined with it, a 
clearer and wider understanding of the conditions of 
industrial efficiency. 


Business Notes 


French Financial Programme 


The financial programme of the French Government 
is slowly taking shape. Far and away its most important 
achievement so far is the successful issue of the Liberation 
Loan. The final results were given this week. The total 
subscribed was Frs 162,000 million from metropolitan 
France and Frs 2,500 million from the Empire. The metro- 
pol:tan total includes Frs 72,000 million subscr’bed in notes, 
Frs 53,000 miilion from bank accounts and Frs 37,000 mil- 
lion by the conversion of Treasury bonds. It has also been 
announced officially that the note circu’ation has declined 
from Frs 640,000 million on October sth, when it presumabiy 
reached its peak, to Frs 572,000 million on December 28, 
1944. On this evidence, the loan must be counted a success. 
There is some criticism in the French press to the effect that 
the subscriptions came from the patriots and that the notes 
hoarded by black marketeers and collaborators remain un- 
disturbed in the'r hidden recesses. But as long as they stay 
hoarded, no damage will be done. 


The task of bringing these ill-gotten gains to light will 
probably be facilitated when the French Government de- 
cides to replace the existing Bank of France note issue by 


the new notes printed in England and the United States. 


on the orders of the de Gaulle administration during the 
course of 1944. The greater part of this large tonnage of 
ew notes has arrived in France and the conversion opera- 
tion only awaits the completion of the technical arrange- 
ments. These, it should be added, may take a considerable 
time. It is not the intention of the French Government to 
make this conversion the occasion for a deflationary opera- 
uon @ la belge, but abnormally large individual holdings 
of notes will receive keen scrutiny. “he more ill-gotten 
hoards may never be handed in for conversion and would 
thus be written off as the old notes lose their legal tender 
rights. The operation should eliminate the franc notes 


taken out of France by Germans and collaborators, for 


SN 


which an active market has developed in reutral centres, 
where the rates quoted are anything but datiering t the 
ranc and cannot strengthen confidence in the officiai rates of 
200 to the pound and §0 to the dollar. At the end of October, 
the last date for which rates are available, French bank 
notes of 5,000 francs were quoted in Zurich at 70 Swiss 
centimes per 100 francs and notes of 1,000 francs, 85 cen- 
times per 100 francs. Converting these figures at the offi- 
c.al Swiss franc-sterling rate, the quotation for 5,000 franc 
notes would give a cross rate of 2,480 French francs to the 
pound and that for 1,000 franc notes, a cross rate of 2,040 
French francs to the pound. Too much importance should 
not, however, be attached to these very special rates. 


Another item in the French financial programme which 
is likely to be put into operation soon is the requisitioning 
of French nationals’ foreign assets. The decrees in question 
are expected towards the end of this month. Little can be 
lost by this delay or by advertising this measure well in 
advance because the bulk of the assets in question, being 
held in Britain and America, are immobilised. The French 
sterling assets now vested with the Custodian for Enemy 
Property have been estimated at close on f1<0 mi'l‘on. 
Adding to this the substantial amounts held in the United 
States it is evident that the proposed requisitioning will 


greatly strengthen the French central reserves of foreign 
currency. 


* * * 


Opencast Coalmining 


Comparisons between British and American productive 
efficiency are almost invar'ably depressing, and the com- 
parison made by the Opencast Coal Miss‘on to the United 
States is no exception. Starting from scratch at the beginning 
of the war, opencast working has now achieved an annual 
rate of production of about 12 million tons, and represents 2 
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peasure Of compensation for the declining output from 
p mines. Yet, the Mission concludes, unless Britain is 
pplied with modern equipment and adequate spares, it 
il be difficult to maintain increasing production during 
he next twelve months. According to its report at least a 
ird of the British equipment in use is incapable of further 
ficient production, unless it is dismantled, rebuilt and 
puipped with spares. While the average capacity of British 
sachines is under 4 cubic yards, compared with over 
cubic yards in America, the American method of cen- 
alised operation and the “salvage” basis, under which 
nntractors are responsible for the whole preparatory and 
eering work, as well as the actual extraction of coal, 
naxe for maximum efficiency. The cost of fixed explosives 
only s}d. per lb. in America compared with 1s. 2d. in 
nis country. 
Ir js not surpris'ng, under all the circumstances, that out- 
st per manshift should be as high as 18 tons of prepared 
pal in America. The most disconcerting feature of the 
port is the statement that the majority of the machines 
eived from America are “old machines, far inferior to 
hose seen on sites in the USA.” The Ministry of Works 
sued a subsequent statement that the US machines were 
he best available and were sent at considerable sacrifice—in 
ther words, one dd not look a gift horse in the mouth. 
Jone the less the position is serious and calls for further 
bvestigation. Now that this frankly critical report has been 
blished, it is surely time to publish the suppressed report 
the US mining Mission to this country. Frankness on 
oth sides would contribute to the general clearing of 
be air. 


GQ. 


oint Maritime Commission 


One of the most active and successful bodies set up 

the International Labour Office @ its Joint Maritime 
‘mmission, which has been meeting in London this week. 
e Commission, which last met in June, 1942, has decided 
D approve the International Seafarers’ Charter, spon- 
bred by the merchant officers’ and seamen’s international 
ganisations, with a view eventually to introducing an 
ternational Convention at the International Labour 
onference. 


The Charter has received very wide publicity and support 
ong seamen and officers, and the need for raising the 
andards of the lowest-paid and least organised seamen is 
imitted by the Commission. Many of its recommendaticns. 
ch as its proposals for establishing minimum standards of 
hanning, recruitment, training, accommodation, safety, 
urs and welfare, could properly be adopted in an inter- 
tional convention. But when it comes to adopting an inter- 
ational minimum wage—the suggested minima are £18 a 
honth for an able seaman and £22 ros. for third mate and 
burth engineer—the wisdom and practicability of such a 
hove are open to question. Though it is true, as the 
harter points out, that wages are easier to standardise in 
ipping than in other industries, because seamen perform 
he same work, spend most of their earnings in foreign 
Trency and do not necessarily work under their own 
Ags, yet it is d fficult to envisage a minimum rate of wages 


pplicable equally to the Lascar and to the American sea- 
han. 

























elfare in British Ports 


_ The Seamen’s Charter refers to conditions on board 
Ip, but it is equally important to improve the provision 
br seamen while they are on shore, and this could well be 
ken up by the ILO. Much progress has been made in 
Titain since Mr Bevin set up a Seamen’s Welfare Board 
h 1940. It is significant, for example, that the number of 
‘ds provided in British ports was about doubled between 
)38 and 1943. The Committee on Seamen’s Welfare under 
t Graham White, appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
b July, 1943, after reviewing the wartime developments, 


ey that permanent welfare machinery should be 
ed. 


The committee recommends the setting up of a statutory 
erchant Navy Welfare Board, with regional committees, 
-mposed of representatives of shipowners’ and seamen’s 
ganisations, and financed by a levy on the industry. The 
-vernment would be absolved of direct responsibility for 


55 
seamen’s welfare, though it would exercise a general super- 
vision over the Board’s activities. The Board would be em- 
powered to review the facilities for accommodation and re- 
creation and to initiate schemes where necessary. It would 
co-ordinate the work of voluntary organisations, represented 
on a Standing Joint Advisory Council, and it would keep 
a register of all seamen’s charities and control appeals, so 
as to avoid overlapping and ensure their bona-fides. 


x wv * 


Thomas-Baldwins Issue 


In conformity with the fusion scheme, Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins are replacing £2,917,182 4 per cent prior lien 
debenture stock of Richard Thomas by £2,500,000 34 per 
cent loan stock 1945-55. There is no specific security for 
the new stock, but the company undertakes not to contract 
debts ranking pari passu with or in front of the 3} per cent 
stock, except for strictly temporary purposes. The stock is 
repayable by ten annual instalments, but with power to 
the borrower to anticipate repayment. The operation will 
end control in so far as it was vested in holders of the prior 
lien stock, and control will cease at the end of July next, 
after a period of seven years. The new stock is one in which 
few but institutional investors will be interested. It is being 
placed with Baring Brothers, and the question naturally 
arises whether they will, in the near future, apply for per- 
mission to deal. Except for the different appeal of the 
security, the position seems to be on all fours with that 
under the General Electric issue. The market will be 
rather more restricted in the case of a ten-year stock with 
an optional repayment at an earlier date, but it is not clear 
that this difference is sufficient to justify the granting of 
permission to deal. 

It may be asked why the company is using almost 
£500,000 of its resources in part redemption of the Prior 
Lien stock. It is, beyond question, in a strong liquid posi- 
tion, but it seems probable that it will require over the 
coming years all the cash it can find for further moderni- 
sation and extension, in particular for its share in the new 
strip mill and the cold reduction and electrolytic tinning 
plants which will be required. Since, however, it appears 
to be a general requirement of the Treasury that conversions 
should be accompanied by part repayment, whenever the 
funds are available, the company is no worse off in this 
respect than any other concern. Whether it is desirable to 
expedite repayments is a matter of fact to be decided in each 
particular case, and in this instance the information to reach 
a conclusion does not exist. 


*« *x * 


The GEC Ban - 


With reference to statements which appeared on page 
23 of last week’s issue, The Economist is assured on the 
best authority that there is no question of either the Capital 
Issues Committee or the Bank of England having in any 
way directed the General Electric Company to the brokers 
or the issuing house which it should employ in making the 
issue of new preference shares. It is further understood that, 
in the view of the authorities, the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange was acting well within its rights in refusing leave 
to deal, even though no objection had been officially raised. 
There is, it is said, no question of any conflict. 

On the latter point, it is scarcely necessary to state that, 
if bans on dealings are to be imposed in all similar cases, 
issuing houses will be prepared to give on any new “ plac- 
ing” even less favourable terms than those recently exacted. 
On the question of “direction,” it is a fact that the belief 
is now firmly rooted in the minds of many responsible 
people that every particular of many issues is subject to 
official influence. It is, perhaps, an inevitable concomitant 
a@f control by suggestion that, since it has no visible bound- 
aries, it should be considered to have none in practice. 

On the really critical question of why the Treasury should 
think it necessary to dictate the means of raising money— 
once the permission to raise it at all has been granted—there 
is still not an atom of official guidance. This matter 1s 
crucial, because it means that British industry, which has 
already a sufficiency of handicaps to contend with, is being 
forced to pay more for accommodation, which has official 
sanction, than is necessary and with benefit only to an 
arbitrarily selected group of financial institutions. City 
opinion has seldom been so much of one mind as it is over 
this matter and there is little chance that it will be satisfied 
by less than a full explanation, or a reversal of policy. 
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Expanding Electrical Business 


No explanation has been given by the company itself 
of the great increase in the gross profits of E. K. Cole, 
which for the year ended June 30, 1944, total £423,124 
against £263,401. Both profits and turnover reached record 
totals. Despite the inevitably heavier incidence of taxation 
—{245,000 against £142,000—earned for ordinary works 
out at 120.8 against 70.8 per cent. The ordinary dividend, 
however, is raised only from 15 to 20 per cent, and over 
£50,000 is added to carry forward. General reserve and 
carry forward together thus total £365,000 against a total 
issued capital of all classes of £636,000. The company’s 
strong position for expanding activities is also shown by 
the fact that net liquid assets exceed £450,000. 

Pre-war, E. K. Cole’s main concern was with the radio 
trade, although it was also interested in the manufacture 
of bakelite mouldings and in 1937 and 1938 acquired further 
interests in the manufacture of electrical appliances. 
Ordinary dividends rose from 20 per cent in 1934 to 30 per 
cent in 1935 and 40 per cent in 1936, although the company’s 
earnings then suffered severe reductions and did not revive 
again until 1941-42. The reason for E. K. Cole’s renewed 
prosperity is hard to determine. The extensive demand for 
the company’s products—radio, lamps and_ electric 
appliances—should certainly yield substantial dividends as 
soon as normal production is resumed, but the company 
is probably still mainly engaged in meeting special wartime 
orders. E. K. Cole completed during 1943-44 the acquisition 
of Ensign Lamps, but that company’s net profits of £15,167 
have not been taken in. A major source of E. K. Cole’s 
high profits may lie, however, in its increasing interest 
in the manufacture of plastics. 

The expanding field of E. K. Cole’s activities is illus- 
trated by the Board’s proposal to alter the objects of the 
company. It is suggested that the company should be 
authorised to trade in radio, radar, television, tele-com- 
munications, electrical goods, plastic materials of all types, 
electric lamps, and a number of new lines such as cabinet- 
making and metal stamping, glassware, and household goods 
of all types, as well as carrying on business as manufacturing 
and consulting engineers. All these activities are likely to 
prove highly profitable in the post-war period, and the pro- 
posed new activities are of a sort which can be combined 
advantageously with the existing business. 


* * * 


Labour for the Cotton Industry 


The cotton industry is likely to suffer from an acute 
shortage of labour in the immediate post-war period, and 
it has been stated that at least 17,000 more operatives 
are needed at once, to meet war requirements and to 
enable the process of deconcentration to be started. But 
though an addition to the labour force would help the 
industry through its immediate troubles, the long-term 
difficulties will still remain. Cotton, like mining and agri- 
culture, which also suffered severely in the depression years, 
failed to keep up recruitment during the interwar period 
and, like these industries, the cotton industry will itself 
have to take steps to offer such conditions of work and 
prospects of advancement as will attract new entrants, 
in a highly competitive labour market. 

This was the tenor of an address by Mr. Bevin at a 
conference with the Cotton Board’s Recruitment and Train- 
ing Committee last week-end. The most practical decision 
that emerged from the meeting was the establishment of 
a sub-committee, to deal specifically with the training of 
new adult labour, including disabled workers, and to 


provide refresher courses for workers transferred back from 
other industries. 


One of the points raised by Mr Bevin was the need for 
the industry to estimate the total labour force it would 
require after the war. He said that the full number of 
175,000 workers who had been withdrawn since the begin- 
ning of the war would be needed. This may be so, but 
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it should be pointed out that, if the cotton industry we, 
to increase its productivity, to make the use of moder 
plant and machinery universal and to work a double shift 
system, a smaller labour force, and perhaps a very mu 
smaller labour force, would be needed than before the wa; 


* x * 
War Damage Accounts 


The accompanying table reproduces the publishy 
accounts under the three schemes of war damage com. 
pensation since their inception in the spring of 1941. Th. 
total deficit up to March, 1944, on: the land and building; 
scheme was nearly £40 million, and very few major repair; 
have been undertaken so far. The total of claims outstang- 
ing is not yet known, but it may well be in excess of the 
£200 million fixed as Government liability. The Busine, 
Scheme is administered by the Board of Trade, ang 
although it was £50 million in hand in March, 1944, claim; 
to be paid at a date to be specified by the Treasur 











WarR DAMAGE RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
(£000's) 


Year ended March 3] 
---- 

















1942 1945 | 1944 
Under Part | of the War Damage | | 
Act (Land and Buildings):— | 
Receipts :— | 
Contributions received by the { 
Commissioners of Inland | | 
SENN ins bo sank ga awe oh |; 34,628 | 38,912 39,653 113,295 
Payments :— / 393 | 808 | 92 | 2,093 
Salaries, etc. ............... | 44,887 | 59,025 | 46,476 150,388 
War damage payments...... |——-—-—-——|---—-_— i 
| 45,280 | 59,833 | 47,368 | 152,481 
Excess of payments over receipts | 10,552 | 20,991 7,716 Pr 39,189 
Business Scheme :—- | 
Receipts :— \ 
Premiums, Jess refunds. .... . . | 43,932 16,145 11,112 | 71,189 
Other receipts.............. 16 | 125 | 154 | 295 
[43,948 | 16,270 | 11,266 | 71,484 
Payments :— are te? ee 
War damage payments...... | 6,926 8,686 | 3,661 19,27: 
Other payments ............ 267 | 1,100 | 522 | 1,889 
| 7,193 , 9,786 4,183 | 23,162 
Excess of receipts over payments | 36,755 | 6,4 $4 | 7,083 | 50,322 
| } 
Private Chatteis Scheme :— 
Receipts :— 
Premiums, less refunds...... 5,081 4,943 2,799 12,825 
i eee . a 12 | 21 
5,081 4,952 | 2,811 | 12,844 
Payments :— eee «4 coed | 
War damage payments...... | 8,428 7,417 | 3,986 | 19,831 
Other payments ............ 139 499 266 | 904 
| 8,567 7,916 | 4,252 | 20,735 
Excess of payments over receipts | 3,486 2,954 1441 | 7,881 
| 





amounted to £48,641,000, while unsettled claims outstand- 
ing were estimated at £16 million. Under the Private 
Chattels scheme, £26,484,000 of claims are to be paid later, 
and claims outstanding at March 31, 1944, were estimated 
at £3,500,000. 

None of the figures includes claims for damage caused 
by flying bombs and other new weapons, and it remains to 
be seen how far they will swell the deficits. The Treasury 
will probably specify a date after the end of the war for 
the settlement of the larger part of war damage compensa- 
tion. It would be well, however, to bear in mind that 4s 
reconversion of industry proceeds some businesses might 
be prevented from acquiring premises or machinery 
because their only capital is a non-negotiable Treasury 
promise. The solution might be to allow banks to give 
credit in suitable cases against war damage compensation. 


* * a 


Banking Profits 


The results of the English banks for last year conform 
closely to the main lines of expectation. Profits are higher— 
although in some cases by very little—and dividends are in 
every case unchanged. It is doubtful how far a closer 
investigation is really useful as an indication of actual earn- 
ing power, but it may be interesting as a key to the outlook 
of the managements. It is, therefore, worth noting that the 
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ercentage rise in disclosed profits is only about four-fifths 
that secured in 1943, but that it nevertheless amounts 
to some £365,000 for the seven large and independent 
English banks. Possibly the most interesting point which 
emerges from the preliminary statements is the use that is 
made of profits, for total allocations to reserve funds have 
jumped from £600,000 to £1,400,000, while provisions for 
other so-called reserves have fallen from £2,060,000 to 
£1,660,000. Three banks, the Midland, Lloyds and Martins, 
are responsible for the change and it would seem that these 
managements at least believe that the time has come when 
specific provision for contingencies arising out of the war 
-an be drastically cut. It is of some interest to note that 
the allocation by Lloyds of £500,000 to reserve is the first 
for some years and that it raises the fund for the first time 
above the level from which ft was reduced in 1932. Possibly 
some light on the general view regarding reserves and also 
on the obscure question of taxation will be shed by the 
speeches of the bank chairman. Meanwhile, any addition to 
free reserves is particularly welcome if only on account otf 
the great increase in deposits. 


* * * 


Cheque Clearings Record 


For the third consecutive year the total of cheques and 
bills cleared at the Bankers’ Clearing House in 1944 created 
a new high record. The grand total was £62,644,564,000, 
representing an increase of £5,537,455,000, Or 9.7 per cent, 
on the figure for 1943, the previous record. On the basis 
of the clearing bank deposit figures for the first eleven 
months of the year the expansion in deposits in 1944 is 
likely to amount to about 15 per cent as compared with 
1943. It would, therefore, appear that a small decline 
occurred last year in the velocity of circulation of credit. 
This is all the more true because part of the increase in 
the central clearing was due to the diversion to it as and 
from July 12, 1943, of certain clearings previously handled 
by the provincial clearing houses. 


Total for 1944 Changes on 1943. 


£000's £000's Per cent 
Birmingham ..... 90,201 18,582 17-0 
Bradford ........ 94,055 3,088 3°] 
iia ote a 34,139 + 749 2-2 
SS tS ae Ga 30,403 4 885 2:9 
ac <Sare'as 59,912 + 2,585 4-5 
Leicester ........ 41,451 4 59 0:1 
Liverpool........ 264,679 +- 29,040 12 °3 
Manchester ...... 170,732 ~ 244,776 58 -9 
Newcastle ....... 88,596 + 8,828 11-0 
Nottingham ..... 21,004 — 1,349 6-0 
Sheffield......... 47,861 + 780 1-6 


This diversion was particularly important in the case of 
Manchester, where the provincial clearing area was so large 
that cheques had to be sent to the clearing by post. 
Wherever this was the case the cheques in question were 
transferred to the central clearing. The combined total of 
the eleven provincial clearings for 1944 was £943,033,000, a 
decrease of £224,869,000, or 19.2 per cent, on 1943. 


* * * 


War Borrowings Compared 


The Federal Reserve Bulletin for November contains 
specially rich fare—so rich as to appear almost oppressive 
to those of its readers whose diet of central banking litera- 
ture is largely made up of the austere Statistical Summary 
of the Bank of England. Apart from the usual routine 
features, this issue contains three full-length analytical 
articles of quite outstanding importance. The first is an 
cstmate of the gold and dollar reserves of the most impor- 
tant countries of the world which was summarised, on the 
basis of cabled reports, in The Economist of December 23rd. 

€ second is a discussion of US international trade pros- 
Pects which makes the point that the promise and enact- 
ment of a full employment policy in the United States 


would be of great help in getting American farmers and 


business men to accept the readjustment in tariffs that will 
hecessary if the United States is to maintain a substan- 
flow of exports after the war. 
“ae a is a painstaking analysis of war-time borrowing 
po © United States, the United Kingdom and Canada. In 
’ Country the expansion both in the total and the service 
of ~ ational debts is related to the corresponding figures 
. Hational income. In addition, the composition of the 


tial 


increased national debts has been analysed and compared, 


when attempt has been made to compare the dis- 
10n of ownership of the three’ national debts. 


ST 


In the five fiscal years which ended in 1944, the United 
States raised $156,736 million by borrowing as against 
$86,942 million by taxation. For the United Kingdom the 
comparable figures were £11,423 million and £9,769 million 
and for Canada, $7,142 million and $7,336 million. Despite 
this much greater dependence of the US on borrowing, the 
national debt last year was no more than 29 per cent greater 
than the corresponding national income, while in the United 
Kingdom it was 146 per cent greater, the corresponding 
figure for Canada being 25 per cent. The exceptionally low 
average rate of interest at which new debt has been created 
in the United States is evident from the fact that the rela- 
tion of annual interest payments to national income in that 
country has risen from 1.4 to 1.7 per cent only between 
1939 and 1944. For the United Kingdom the comparable 
movement has been from 4.5 to 4.8 per cent, and for Canada, 
from 3.1 to 2.8 per cent. The computed average rate of 
interest on the American national debt fell from 2.534 per 
cent in 1939 to 1.924 per cent in 1944, in the United King- 
dom from 3.092 per cent to 2.441 per cent and in Canada 
from 3.714 to 2.751 per cent. The main reason for these 
particular differences is the greater reliance of the United 
States on short term borrowing. 


* * ° 


Debt Ownership 


Among the more interesting tables given in the article 
is the following, showing the increase in interest bearing 
national debt by type of holder in each of the last five 
fiscal vears. 

{In millions of currency units indicated) 


| 





Fiscal Year Total 
lype of Holder - 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 |Amount} Pet 
r 
United States : | { | 
Commercial banks . $853, $3,545; $6,315) $26,048) $16,042; $52,803; 33-9 
Fed. Reserve Banks 85 - 282) 461; 4,557) 7,699) 12,350) 79 
Government agencies 1,184, 1,412} 2,129} 3,700} 4,765; 13,190) 8-5 
Other investors ..... 586; 2,198; 12,865) 28,650) 33,071) 77,370 49-7 
Total. al $2,538} $6,873 $21,770) $62,955! $61,577) $155,713; 100 -0 
United Kingdom : | | 
Commercial banks...) £150 £550; £330 £600 £400! £2,000: 17-8 
Bank of England.. .| 311) 40) 186} 183) 215 935) 8-3 
Government agencies; 250) 500 120 10; 50 830) 7-4 
Other investors..... 56; 1,345; 2,062) 1,827) 2,167 7,457) 66 -4 
TORE Ss. 60 iccins £767} £2,435) £2,668) £2,620} £2,732! £21,222) 100-0 
Canada ;: 
Commercial banks..; $111 $217; $117 $728 $434) $1,607/ 22-6 
Bank of Canada... 38 328 70 433 317 1,186; 16-7 
Other investors. 238 303, 1,578 858! 2,030 5,007 70-4 
Repatriation .. ; —79 18] 357 72; a) 692} —9-7 
Total... $308 $667' $ 1,408! $1,947) $2,778 $7,108 100-0 


This shows how relatively small has been the volume 
of borrowing from the banks in the United Kingdom. One 
reason for this is that Britain has financed a large part 
of its war expenditure by overseas disinvestment, British 
holders of foreign securities being given the option ot 
exchanging them for Government securities. 

* * * 


Cheaper Antimony 
The Ministry of Supply reduced the price on January 


Ist of antimony metal 99 per cent pure from £120 per ton 
to £105, and for crude antimony from £100 to £90. The 
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old rates had been in force for two years, and the reduction 
is due to lower costs of imports and increased supplies. 
Before ihe war, slightly over one-half of world supplies 
came from the Changsha area in China, which has been 
isolated for over two years. The United Nations have 
not been seriously short of antimony, owing to the large 
stocks in the United States and the stepping-up of produc- 
tion in Latin America, particularly in Mexico and Bolivia. 
As their production cosis are higher than those of China, it 
is doubtful whether they will be able to retain their strong 
position after the war. 


The main use of antimony has always been as an alloy- 
ing agent, particularly for lead. Antimonial-lead is normally 
used chiefly in battery plates, type metal, bearing metals, 
cable coverings, and so on, and in war-time it goes into 
shrapnel-balls and bullet cores. The non-metal uses of 
antimony were small and confined to pigment and enamel- 
ling production. Recently, however, antimony has assumed 
more importance in non-metal industries. For example, in 
the United States in 1943, 10,329 short tons of primary 
antimony went into non-metal products and 9,179 into 
metal products. The chief reason for this extraordinary de- 
velopment is the part played by antimony in flame-proofing 
tent canvas, tarpaulin and other warlike stores. For the rest 
of the war, the textile industry is likely to be the largest 
antimony consumer. Although flame-proofing is unlikely 
to continue to be, as it now is in the United States, the 
leading use for antimony after the war, its retention as a 
standard outlet for antimony may help to raise demand for 
the metal permanently. 


x 7 2 


Hyderabad Deccan Purchase 


A full statement has now reached this country in the 
form of a memorandum on the purchase cf the shares of the 
Singareni Collieries from the Hyderabad (Deccan) Com- 
pany by HEH the Nizam’s Government. A comment in 
The Economist of July 22, 1944, at a time when negotiations 
had not been officially concluded, stated that the price offered 
gave a value to the Hyderabad shares almost double any 
recent quotation and suggested that the reason for so 
generous an offer might lie in an excess of sterling balances. 
The memorandum makes it clear that the purchase price 
was not unduly high, judged by the standard of the worth 
of the collieries to the Nizam’s Government. The dis- 
crepancy is due to the fact that, while the Hyderabad Com- 
pany pays UK income tax the local Government does not. 
It remains to be considered, however, why the Nizam’s 
Government were unwilling or unable to take advantage of 
the unfortunate position of the Hyderabad Company to 
obtain the shares of the colliery company at less than their 
real worth. The answer would appear to be that, owing in 
part to the difference in the level of taxation, the Singareni 
shares stood higher in India than they did in London and 
that certain interests in India were considering a purchase 
of shares held by the Hyderabad company. Thus, the main 
cause of the operation was 2 question of taxation, but it is 
possible that the existence of a superfluity of sterling in the 
hands of Indian interests—other than the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, which is understood to have held very little—may have 
been a contributory factor in determining the price paid. 


* * * 
Machinery Licensing Simplification 


A new method of granting licences for the acquisition 
of machinery is to begin on January rsth. Hitherto, indivi- 
duals wishing to acquire machines have had to apply direct 
to the Board of Trade. Under the Machinery, Plant and 
Appliances (Control) (No. 9) Order (SR & O, 1945, No. 6), 
the Board is empowered to license machinery manufacturers 
to supply the home market with specified amounts of 
machinery. In cases where capacity is sti'l severely limited, 
and individual acquisition must continue to be controlled, 
application will in future be made by the manufacturer. 
In addition, reconditioning is no longer to be controlled. 
The Order does not include machine tools, which are con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Supply, and will need separate 
consideration. 


The new procedure is made 


“thes I possible by the machinery 
manufacturers 


increasing capacity to supply the home 
market with machinery for non-war production. As this 


Capacity grows, it is important that admin‘strative barriers 
to increased output should be removed. Machinery, after 
all, must be available before industries producing con- 
sumer goods for the home and export markets can begin 
their conversion to ordinary industrial production. Lack of 
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machinery is likely to prove as much a delaying factor as 
lack of labour and materials. The simplification of licengj 


control will be welcomed by both suppliers and their cy. ' 


tomers as a primary and essential step towards reconyer. 
sion, although it must not be forgotten that mere adminis. 
trative relaxation cannot preduce goods without labour ang 


materials. 
x * * 


Ministry of Food, 1944 


It would scarcely be an overstatement to say that no 
year tested the flexibility of the Ministry of Food as much 
as 1944. Its work was complicated by the calls on food 
and shipping resources to feed the invasion armies and 
to build stocks of food for liberated Europe. Other problems 
were presented by a harvest not ‘as good as in previous years 
and population movements consequent upon enemy air 
activity. 

In spite of all these difficulties, the Ministry was able to 
introduce relaxations in some directions, Oranges were 
made available to ordinary consumers, and lemons appeared 
for the first time since 1940. Imports of apples improved 
supplies. Sardines were more plentiful and the invaluable 
enion was freed from control. The ban on ice-cream was 
lifted. The preserves and sugar ration was larger on the 
whole than in previous years. The bacon ration was in- 
creased for two months during the summer. Bread became 
whiter. Extra rations were granted for Christmas. Although 
ordinary consumers got less milk than in 1943, consumption 


as a whole increased, and half the supplies went to priority 
consumers. 


The points ration was increased and adjustments within 
the scheme were usually to the advantage of the consumer, 
so that traders in difficulties were granted additional points. 
A new scheme to adjust retailers’ points credits to keep 
them in line with changes in population was begun on 
January 7, 1945. 

The Ministry of Food was able to cope with the extra 
strain imposed by the invasion. No revolutionary changes 
in rationing were expected, nor would they have been pos- 
sible. It is enough that civilian diet-should have been kept 
at the high level of nutrition and quantity achieved. The 
bonus of additional variety was welcome, but the additions 
were, perhaps more than warranted by the general war 
situation. The renewed warnings of a serious shipping 


position make it more than ever necessary for the Ministry 
to exercise the utmost cauticn. 


Shorter Notes 


The Park Gate Iron and Steel Company propose to write 
down the ordinary shares from £1 to ros. each on the ground 
that the present value of the works, of which Thos. W. Ward 
have made a formal valuation, does not exceed £1,150,000, 
whereas they stood in the latest balance sheet at £2,283,000 
after depreciation. The writing down is little more than a 
book-keeping transaction and merely undoes the effect of a 
scrip bonus of 200 per cent given when the present company 
was formed in 1919. The writing down is regarded as an 
essential preliminary to a constsuctive programme of post- 
war expansion. 

. * * 


The reduced trading profits of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation for 1943-44 do not reflect the experience over 
the last year of the industry as a whole. A sample analysis 
shows that the average profit of 63 spinning mills was £8.490 
against £7,959 (for 62 mills), and the average dividend of 
IOI spinning mills was 11 per cent against 10.38 per cent. 
Another 13 concerns which combine spinning and weaving 
show a higher increase in dividend from 6.83 to 7.21 per 
cent. There is also an increase in the average credit balance 
of over 100 companies examined, only four of which as 
against six last year show a debit balance. 

* 


The Agricultural Wages Board has proposed that the 
national minimum wage for male farm workers over 18 
should be increased by §s. to £3 ros. a week, and overtime 
rates for men by 1d. an hour. This decision follows the 
recommendations of a majority of the county agricultural 
wages committees. The union had asked for a minimum of 
£4 10s. Although minimum wages for men in agriculture 
wlll now be raised to more than twice their pre-war level, 
they are still low in comparison with other major industries. 
In addition, the national] minimum wage for women farm 
workers, still kept at 48s., is shockingly low. 
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DMPANY M EKETINGS 


'"% FIRST GARDEN 


CITY, LIMITED 


VALUE OF LETCHWORTH IDEALS 
SIR ERIC MACFADYEN ON THE FUTURE 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
the First Garden City, Limited, was 
g. on the 4th instant, at the Great 
Torthern Hotel, King’s Cross, London. | 
Sir Eric Macfadyen, M.A., J.P. (chair- 
nan of the company), presided. 
The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
en, | am glad to be able on this occasion 
» put before you a summary comparison of 
» chief items in the accounts with the 
orresponding items for 1939, and, in that 
ay, to give you some idea of the develop- 
nent of our business during the war years. 
aking the liabilities side of the balance- 
seet first—our issued share capital remains 
« £400,000. Our loan capital, which 
mounted to £833,598 in 1939, now stands 
t {1,017,758. The increase is almost 
holly acccunted for by capital outlays in 
onnection with our public utility under- 
akings. Sundry creditors at £70,740 com- 
pare with £63,295 on account mainly of 
provision for increased taxation. 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


The next item in the balance-sheet repre- 
ents a new departure. Your directors have 
Hecided to follow an increasingly common 
practice in companies’ accounts of showing 
s a liability in the balance-sheet the net 
ost to the company of the dividend they 
¢ recommending in respect of the period 
overed by the accounts. 

To the next item also there was nothing 
orresponding in 1939. In addition to the 
statutory income-tax liability as at Septem- 
er 30th we now reserve £22,300 for our 
timated net liability for income-tax on 
profit earned up to date but not assessable 
til 1945-46. You will, I think, agree that, 
with taxation at its present level, it js only 
prudent to set aside this provision. 

The insurance fund reserve is now 
£18,611, as against £14,900, and the depre- 
cation and renewals account is up from 
£295,926 to £466,130—following the very 
substantial increase in fixed assets over the 
five-year pericd. The valuation surplus 
account has been reduced by the amount of 
certain payments under the War Damage 
Act from £56,427 to £46,212. The con- 
ungency reserve has been increased from 
£7,158 to £27.158. The balance to credit 
of profit and loss account comes out at 
£33,420, as compared with £30,087. 



















DETAILS OF ASSETS 


To turn now to the assets, freehold 
Property (in which is included the gas, 
water and eleetricity undertakings) at 
41,897,217 compares with £1,572,781. The 
increase, as you will have gathered, is 
largely in respect of the public utilities. 
We supplied during the year now under 
review §87,018.000 gallons of water, 
194,587,000 cubic feet of gas and 41,677.085 
units of current, against 338,816,000 gallons, 
149,046,000 cubic feet and 22,675,992 units 
: the earlier year. When I teil you that 
og eee of the power station has had 
ae increased by 7o per cent. you will 
oo that Letchworth has been a busy 

The only other item on the assets side of 
stad ance-sheet calling for comment is 
(18 y stocks—which have risen from 
wv. 2452 to £50,338. Increased volume and 


hip . : , 
. ovef prices have both contributed to this 
crease, 


MANY ATTRACTIONS 


The extension of the town has been 
<mporarily arrested by the cessation of 
e-building. The town is full ; numbers 
me in daily from the surrounding villages. 
We ot Abercrombie observes in the 
044” Published “Greater London Plan, 
» it has become “ the obvious indus- 


trial centre for this part of the region ” 
covered by the Pian. Letchworth, of course, 
‘S met only a thriving industrial centre. 
Situaicd in beautiful country and pro- 
tected by its agriculrural belt, its resi- 
dential attractions are many. 

Our friends of the Urban District Council 
are anxious to embark upon a housing pro- 
gramme as soon as conditions permit. 
Joinily with them we are engaged in pian- 
ning the layout of a substantial extension 
to the town area. This will be no mere 
“housing estate” but will constitute a 
complete and self-contained neighbourhood, 
although in organic union with the existing 
town. It is being planned to provide for 
its OWN COMmunity centre. 


POST-WAR REBUILDING 


The ideals to which Letchworth was 
designed to give material shape are of 
greater significance and value today than 
ever before. Britain is about to be largely 
rebuilt. When house-building can be re- 
started some six years of arrears will have 
accumulated. To these will have to be 
added the building up of entire areas which 
have been flattened out by enemy action, 
and the replacement of many congested 
areas in the centres of our big towns. No 
previous experience of housing programmes 
can give us any measure of the national 
effort which will be called for if we are to 
take full advantage of this unprecedented 
opportunity. 

It is not only a question of numbers of 
dwellings—a new standard must be set of 
better equipped, better designed and more 
spacicus houses, where people may have 
access to the social, recreational and cul- 
tural facilities of an up-to-date community ; 
and may live within reasonable distance of 
their places of work instead of spending 
half their leisure in daily journeys to and 
fro. 

Letchworth has shown—and has not, of 
course, provided the only demonstration-—- 
that prosperous new towns can be estab- 
lished which can conform to such a stan- 
dard. With public credit made available 
there would be no financial obstacle to the 
building of many Letchworths. Apart from 
mew towns, moreoyer, there are country 
towns of moderate size all over England 
in which new forms of industry, bringing 
increased population with them, can profit- 
ably be domiciled in this age of electric 
power and motor transport. We shall have 
ourselves to blame if the old process is 
repeated of bie towns growing ever bigger: 
their growth involving, at the centre, ever- 
increasing congestion both of people and of 


trafic. and, at the circumference, ever- 
extending sprawl of dull, monotonous 
suburb. 


THE GREEN BELT 


In the past house building has been 
mainly by private enterprise and I imagine 
it will be so in future, but the responsibility 
for allocation of the land to be used for 
the purpose rests with local authorities. 
Each of these, naturally, extends its own 
built-up area; creating for itself new rate- 
able values in doing so. Towns extend until 
they run into each other; and the farm 
land which used to separate them is 
smothered with bricks and mortar. Howard 
puts his finger on the spot with his emphasis 
on the Green Belt. But if the process of 
conurbation is to be checked the problem 
of rehousing our people must be conceived 
jn wider terms than those of the individual 
local authority. And of such wider concep- 
tion, on the part of the central government, 
there is as yet no sign. Great plans like 
Professor Abercrombie’s will remain 
nothing more than academic exercises if 
the initiative to put them into effect is not 


59 
forthcoming ; and the historic opportunity 
may pass us by. Housing will inevitably 
be the first priority after this war; in the 
absence of imaginative planning on a wider 
scale we may look to see a repetition of 
the many blunders of the 1920’s and 1930's. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors re-elected. 


BANK OF MUNTREAL 
POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Bank of Montreal 
was held, on the 4th ultimo, at Montreal. 
Mr George W. Spinney, C.M.G., the Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. 

The President, in the course of his 
address, discussed the “ real basis of 
national weifare ” and emphasised the necd 
for production on the broadest possible 
scaie and the freest possible exchange of 
the result:nt products within Canada’s own 
borders and beyond them. 

Mr Spinney pointed out that the recon- 
ersion of industry to civilian production, 
the re-employment of peace-time pursuits 
of those now in the Armed Forces and in 
war work and the restoration of our ex- 
ternal trade on’a satisfactory basis, would 
involve prob'ems of tremendous magnitude. 


CONFIDENCE IN CANADA'S FUTURE 


As to Canada’s post-war possibilities, 
Mr Spinney declared that he was “no 
pessimist.” Canada, he said, would start 
out into the post-war era with great ad- 
vantages. He mentioned the nation’s 
better balanced and d-versified economy 
due to the stimulus of war production, 
adding that “we have been able to 
accomplish our vast mobilisation of 
material resources without subjecting our 
economy to the stresses and our people to 
the cruel injustices of inflation”; to him 
it seemed that “our hope of achieving our 
post-war plans depends in large measure 
upon maintaining these advantages.” 

Discussing the post-war relationship be- 
tween government and individual enter- 
prise, he expressed the view that a supine 
dependence on government would repre- 
sent the negation of the qualities most 
necessary to-am enterprising and demo- 
cratic economy. And, if these costs of 
government were distributed in such a way 
that incentives were diminished or cor- - 
porations were thereby discouraged or de- 
‘erred from entering into productive un- 
dertakings, “ then the net result would be 
a loss to the Canadian pecple in terms of 
employment and living standards.” 

The subject of inner or contingent re- 
serves was discussed at length by Mr 
Spinney during the course of his address. 
Declaring that discussicns of the matter 
during the recent decennial revision of 
the Bank Act of Ottawa ‘had revealed many 
basic misconceptions, he said the test of 
experience in all countries had proven that 
the practice of adding to such resefves 
when it was possible to do so, in order to 
“cushion” Jess favourable periods when 
loans might unexpected!y become bad and 
the value of assets might shrink, was the 
only safe policy to protect the interests of 
devositors. 


TAX ADJUSTMENTS AND EARNINGS 


B. C. Gardner, general manager of the 
hank, in reviewing the accounts, pointed 
out that, while gross earnings for the 
past year had shown an incfease, net earn- 
ings after federal taxes (which amounted to 
$3,725,000) were somewhat lower than for 
the previous year at $3,194,000 as com- 
pared with $3.303.000. The reduction in 
net earnings resulted, he said, from the 
adjustments in taxation. Gross earnings had 
increased despite a lower average yield on 
investments and a reduced level of commer- 
cial loans. 

He enumerated the important changes in 
the Bank Act and stated that although the 
new interest limitations will make it diffi- 
cult to havdle some tvpes of personal loans 
at a profit, the bank would continue to 
make every effort to meet the credit re- 
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* : eter ams 5889 13 < 1 : -— “|. = in the index during the week ended January 9th. The iscell. Rec 
Orc] sises | 5908 | 304-2 ies | 304 | 345 complete index (1935=100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw otal Ord. 
Wicca 5199 | 5461 | 14-4 | 136-5 | 3-04 | F 3-65 materials 185.5. 
‘ | | j 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 “THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES = ae 
(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; —_ 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). (1927 = 100) a 
+ t 
Mar. Aug. Dec. | Dec. Jar 
) New York 31, | 30, 28, | 19, 2, 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 1937* | 1939 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 5 ' ' ‘ 
ao Cereals and Meat .......... | 93-0 | 66-9 | 108-2 | 107-9 | 107-7 
4 1926 = 100 Other Foods .............. | 10-4 | 61-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 
i : SNA. Thncdtakehoresss 14-2 | 54 | 919 | 104-0 | 103-9 | 
1944 Average | Transactions || 1945 | Average | Transactions Minerals ..............+.+. | 113-2 | 95-4 135 -9 145°5 | 145°5 - 
Dec. 28....)| 128-2 1,232,000 || Jan. 1..... (a) (a) Miscellaneous.............. | 87-0 | 776 | 127-2 128-9 | 128°9 
oes ae 1,894,000 || ,, 2..... 130-5 1,341,000 ert arene eet 
30....| 130-0 1016,000° || ” 3..... | 131-8 2'164,000 Complete Index............ 87-2 70-3 | 113-7 118-3 | 118-2 
i | 1] a mac sin 
1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session 1913=100 .....-.00+-e0ees | 119-9 i 90-8 156-5 162-7 162“ 
(a) Holiday. , ened ess 
* ; aU, . ¥. ORDIN 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39=100) net See renee Seatng SPEDE eneoeeay. ExPRN 
- - — _ = 7 not. & ’ 
Nat. [ 
1944 mens 
ci alle catia A. se FINANCE AND BANKING a 
' 20, oe oe ; : ither Co 
| ao i | 1944 | (1944 | 1945 THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in plentitu! _ 
| 3 | “38 supply this week. Tax payments have not proved as heav' 
eer canteen —— as they generally are at this time of the year owing, perhaps Hotal.. 
354 Industrials ....... 95-1 (a)| 108-4 107-0 | 105-5 | 109-7 to some delay in getting out the demand notices for tax du NPP ly * 
SE ceecctehinesivants 88-9 (a)| 116-8 (d)) 116-8 | 115:7 | 120-7 on January 1. At the same time the Government has been otal 
28 Utilities........... | 85-0 93-5 (c)) 92-4 91-9 93°5 repaying floating debt. The Treasury Deposit Receipt call f 
402 Stocks........... [93-6 (a)| 105-7 | 105-3 | 104-0 | 107-8 the week amounted to £25 million and went against effecti\ aur-B, 
Av. yield %f......... | 4-84(0)| 4-43 | 4-64 | 4-71 | 4:53 maturities of approximately double that figure. The marke! 0. & | 
—_—___—_ __— : ; RAG ee ae had to take up a substantial amount of Treasury bills this a 
t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Feb.9. (6) May 3. (c) Oct. 18. (d) Dec. 20. week since its applications were allotted in full on the 89 da ’ - 
bills tendered for at £99 15s. 1d. and to the extent of 36 per cen! 
Capital Issues = the 90 day bills applied for at £99 15s. The banks, howeve! As “ 
ave been buyers of February and March bills and supplies ©! ‘ee 
Week end Nomin: Con- i : ’ eons . 
j Rt 33 "1945 cane > nl —. credit have been adequate though at no time excessive. Anothe 
Co Sharehold 1 £ £ * helpful factor in the credit situation has been the net retur® 
o Shareholders only .................. 2,500,000 2,475,000 6 of £6,798,000 of notes from circulation. Bankers’ deposits 2° 
By Perr  Neheenabetaitataie Pe town ane a 
y oe i ee i 250,000 os 242,250 £29,187,000 down on the week as a result of the seasonal con 
iculars of Government issues appear on page 62 traction of credit inflated over the turn of the year, but still Af 
including Excluding appear in the latest Bank return at the high level of £222,171,000. 123 
Yeart (to date) ee = MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The followi 
. — ollowing rates remained between 
Re earn ene Ntreonto screen neces 18,245,096 15,770,096 January 4th and January 1th: i us 
oe ee Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-1y%; 6 months, 
Ye art in Brit. Emp. Foreign sae F ose Bills : Ta —~liwy%; 3 months, 1-14 %. Dero et, 
t t J.K. . U.K. i P : aw 7° E 
(to date) . ex — *. wu nt, oo 4: a. a 2%. deposit rates, }% def } 
1945.... 15,770,096 —_Nil Nil 15,623,846 146,250 Nill E Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of remained 
1944.... 22,601,269 118,250 Nil 22,601,269 68,750 49,500 anchango! y” 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Jan. 3, 194 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to aed has been i 


CRATE Euntiseshae Shem eee 


between January 4th and January llth. (Figures in brackets af 
par of exchange). ; ' 


(Continued on page 62.) 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 13, 1945 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 6 days ended Jan. 6, 1945, total 
dinary revenue was £64,733,000, against 
expenditure of £96,094,000 and 
sues to sinking funds of £128,812. Thus, 


dinary 


cluding = sinking fund allocations 
10,438,210, the deficit accrued since April 
tis £2,498,555,000 against £2,455,175,000 


br the corresponding period a year ago, 


RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
=xchequer 
(£ thousands) 


ti | 
. Est | April | April | Bight | Six 
event saan acl 1 Days . Days 
1944-45 to to ended , ended 
} Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
i 8, 6, 8, 6, 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | i 
REVENUE a 
nome Tax.... 1300000] 554,187! 623,778) 40,003, 28,266 
r-tax | 80,000) 26,502| 22,958) 6,150! 4,900 
state, et | | 
ee 100,000] 74,106) 81,796) 2,230, 2,460 
amps | 19,000} 13,760, 11,115, 20, ... 
DL Se | 23,738} 25,297] 760} 670 
P1 j 500,000) 569,097] 381,266) 13,278] 8,556 
ther Inld. Rev 1,000' 408 192) 160: 10 


tal Inld, Rev. 2000000|1061798) 1146402 62,601) 44,862 


a cece nen —— aacenstenteenete 


564,900, 422,015! 447,250) 14,754) 13,017 
472,900} 362,500] 378,400 4,105) 2,600 


ustoms 
XCIM 


otal Customs & 


| 
825,650, 18,859) 15,617 


Excise . 1037800, 784,515} 

otor Duties...} 27,000 8,947) 9,644) 3,487 3,819 
O. (Net Re-! | | 
ceipts)...... eee eee eee ' i 
jirelessLicences' 4,850) 3,190! 3,270) 

rown Lands 800 730) 720 } 
Receipts from | | 

Sundry Loans; 7,350! 4,541) ee uaa 1° es 
iscell. Receipts) 24,000 60,858) 64,353) 2,268 435 


| 
otal Ord. Rev 3101800) 1924580/2055254 87,216) 64,733 


anes msestasesiessennasesn | aap — 


ELF-BALAN( incl | | 
p.O. & Brdeastg.! 112,370} 84,000) 89,050 1,700) 1,500 


otal _ . 3214170|2008580:2144304) 88,916 66,233 


Issues out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
payments 

(£ thousands) 





Esti- |- rn em 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | Right | Six 
1944-455 1 | 1 Days | Days 
, | to | to ended | ended 
; Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
. © 6, & | 6, 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
bee eee 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 
at. & Man. of | } | 
Nat Debt... 420,000) 283,449) 326,049 {15,177 
dyments to N, | | 
yrland ......| 9,000] 5,668) 6,445} 332) 356 
* ONS. Fund | | 
Services 7,000} 6,650! 6,737) 2,348) 2,347 
lotal pA Foner 


436,000] 295,768) 339,232) 2,680) 17,881 
5501399|4073731|4204139|140643| 78,213 


Ipply Services 


1 Ota 


s+ '6937399|4369499| 4543371 143524) 96,094 
ELF-BALANCING | | -- oe 
“0. & Brdcastg 112,370] 84,000| 89,050| 1,7¢0| 1,500 
— 6049769] 4455496 4652421 145024 97,594 

A chang: Sates ——— 


I : 
Q excess of Pest -_ made in the method of showing 
€venue. Such e aa Expenditure over the Post Office 
Xpenditure. ae xcess is now included as ordinary 
being shown tuder ‘Total Supply Services” instead of 
beduction fran. up. *° July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
“ Om Ordinary revenue. 


bon c increasing Exchequer balances by 
‘151 to £3,487,732, the other operations 


© the week 
he week (no longer shown separately) 
aised the y 


alan gross National Debt by 
91,505,023 to £22,094 million. 
hel NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
0 seas Trade Guarantees. 12 
WM RINNE dis-.c. shcasscsacct..., ae 
i 132 
eal ET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 
Peis site tg 140 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
Ways and | | 
ba Means | Trea- | 
Advances | sury | Total 
Dew | —_—__| De. | Fioat- 
| Ten- | gap | Public} of | ,b¥,,| Debt 
| der | P | Depts. Eng: | 
land | 
1944 | ’ 
Jan 8 /|1210-0 Not available 
Uct. 7 |1450 -0) i) ae 
” 14 1430 -0) | ” ” 
o wa 11440 -0) 


Nov. 4 ee 0 








» 11 |1470-0) ee 
» 18 (1470-0) ee 
» 25 {1470-0} 2305 +5 | 513-8 | 27°5 | 1700-5) 6017-3 
Dec. 2 1470-0 | Not available i 
» 9 |1470-0, ee 
» 16 |1470-0) oe 
oo we 1470 0 nace ad i 
» 30} 3806-0 [587-7 | 59-2] 1794-5 | 6247-4 
1945 | | 
Jan. 6 11430 -0) Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent. 
Date of __- a Rate (Allotted 
Tender a eal of Allot- — 
| App ment in. 
Offered “PPli¢d a jotted = 
- % | 
1944 lis. @& | 
Jan. 7 | 90:0! 206-4| 90-0| 20 2:76 | 26 
Uct. 6 110-0 | 227-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-27; 31 
o 120-0 | 227-0 | 120:0 | 20 0:30; 35 
- a 120-0 | 227-5 | 120-°0 | 20 0-16; 34 
o 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-69 37 
Nov. 3 120-0 | 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 | 110-0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 110-0 | 209-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-43, 36 
» 24 | 110-0 | 217-5; 110°0 | 20 1:83; Bw 
Dec. 1 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 | 20 0-72 23 
= 8 | 110-0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33 32 
» 18 | 110-0} 219-1] 110-0 | 20 1-03 28 
sa? 110-0 ' 205-4 | 110-0 | 20 1-50 | 27 
" = 110-0 | 208-9 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 17 
Jan.2 5 | 120-0 | 224-2! 110-0] 20 1-81) 36 


On January 5, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be 
paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 36 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. 
£99. 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Monday were 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
For the week ended 
January 13, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 


accepted in full. 
being offered for January 12. 


to the maximum amount of £25 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


to date |1,290,128* | 


© 267 weeks. + 210 weeks. 


28 | 1450-0! 2300-0 | 497-0 | '0-8"| 1705-0 | 5952-8 
| Not available 


Applications at 


(£ thousands) 
—— | NES Defence | Savings | ~2¢nequer 
ended | ~ | | Bonds 
Bonds Bonds | (1950) 
1944 
Oct. 31! 4,445 1,745 5,037 |... 
Nov. 7 4,624 | 2,258 6,683 | 436 
A 4,048 | 1,973 4,511 | 4,140 
, 22; 6888 | Lan 3,882 | 1,872 
» 28) 4,064 1,814 4,759 | 3,832 
Dec. 5| 4570 | 1,708 | 4,415 | 8,012 
» 12] 4124 | 1697 ; 8352 | 10,445 
» 19| 3,926 | 1,671 3,531 5,191 
ei Samet 864 | 3,072 3,156 
1945 | | 
Jan. 2| 4,788 1,617 | 5,848 3,351 
a ae es an 5,659 8,227 
Totals 
777,849* |1,829,003¢§ 48,661¢ 


¢ 10 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Jan. 9th amounted to a total value of £69,846,108. 
Up to Dec. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £198,820,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 


week, 


In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 


have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 


per ounce throughout the wee k. 
were as follows :— 


Gold 


Bombay bullion prices 


Silver 


per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
a 


1945 Rs 
Tap. © o.csccsenvess 75 
arcs 715 
eet 4 75 
a, 73 
Salen tris 714 
IE ccs eto 14 


1 


— 


NWwWKwOCCr 


Rs. 
130 
129 
129 
126 
128 
129 


a 
7 
4 
6 
12 
12 
14 


' 


£14,553,000. 


to £1,250 million on December 


61 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 10, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f ° 4 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circln. ...1231,637,822 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1238,197,775 
partment. . 18,603,896 | Other Secs... 780,351 
Silver Coin . 6,774 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . .1259,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
fine) 241,718 


1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





f £ 
Props’; Capital , 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. 258,987,764 
PE. ks owe 3,331,034 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,448,542] Discounts & V¥ # 
—_——-~--—— Advances... 11,173,440 
Other Deps. : Secursties.... 13,873,705 
Bankers ..... 222,171,821 ~ 
, Other Accts. 54,645,126 25,047,145 
p TD Notes 18,603,896 
a? 276,816,947 | Gild & Silver 
Coin 1,510,718 
= ————— Ws eee 
| 304,149,523 } 304,149,523 


§%* Including Exchequer, Savings” Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Aecounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














1944 { 1945 
| “4 
Jan. Dec an. | Jan. 
12 2736S 104 
| i 
\ ' 
Jesus Depts: wave 
Notes in circulation. .. . .|1075 -3)1238 -6/1238 -4)1231 -6 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
ment = Galaearel 24-9) 11-6) 11-8) 18-6 
Government debt and | | 
securities* . . . {1099 -9}1249 -1)1249 -1:1249 -2 
Other securities. - a -5| 0-9 0-9 0-8 
Silver Coin...... ;} O 0} 0-0} OO] O00 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2} 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine o: 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : | 
Public . ll “9 5-1] 16-4 9-4 
Bankers’ . ; 188-2} 260-7} 251 4) 222 -2 
Others . . . ; , 54-0} 52 “S| 56-4) 54°6 
Total | 254-1) 305-1] 324-2) 286 -2 
Banking Dept. Secs | | | 
Government | 224-5) 305-1) 300-8) 259-0 
Discounts, ete a 6-1) 5:1) 15-2} 11-2 
Other.... ‘ ..| 15-9 12-3) 12-5} 13-9 
otal. ve eceeesee ee] 2465) 522-5) 528-5) 284-1 
Banking depart. res .| 25-6] 13-5} 13-5) 20-1 
1% 1% 1 % | % 
‘“* Proportion ”’ -.osf 100) 4:3 4-3) TO 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
4, 1944 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 








Week "Aggregate 
Ended | from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan 
.0) a 1 a be 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
} { 
Working days :— 6 5 S.J 5 
Birmingham..... 2,870 2,665 | 2,870, 2,665 
Bradford........ 2,550 1,817 | 2,550{ 1,817 
ES boas ncases 827 726 | 827 | 726 
Ws stax nda 826 834 | 621 834 
in eaten ed 1,445 1,405 | 1,445 1,405 
Leicester... . 1,218 1,220; 1,218; 1,320 
Liverpool .. 5,363 4,874 | 5,363; 4,874 
Manchester...... 4,316 3,321 | 4,316 | 3,321 
Newcastle...... 2,105 1,618 | 2,105; 1,618 
Nottingham ..... 371 728 | 371 | 728 
Sheffield ..... : 1,971 1,533 | 1,971 | 1,533 
Southampton.... 22 140 | 162 | 140 
13 Towns ....... 24,079 | 20,881 | 23,819 | 20,882 
Deine icc cso 0s 


7,834 6,152 | 381,093 | 396,792 
! 


Jan. 1, 1944, and Dec. 30, 1943 


S2 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


i | j | 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | 


Dec. 

31, | 1, 8, 15, | 22, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | 1944 
Gold coin & builion 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin 130} 146 131 179 175 
Zalances abroad ...; 1,206! 3,422, 3,400) 3,471) 3,528 
Sterjing securities 7,348) 8,713) 8,863) 8,863) 8,915 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.;| 583!) 578 578 578 578 
Investments . 77; «135 135 139 149 

LIABILITIES | { 

Notes in circulation! 8,408) 9,777! 9,898 9,947} 9,999 
Deposits : Govt. 243) 2,443) 2,381) 2,503) 2,621 
Banks i; 902 894 922 850 763 
Reserve ratio - 191 -6%/92 9% /93 -1°% 192 -7%,'92 -8% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK— Million £A’s 


} v4 

| Dec. ; Oct Dec. | Dec. 

a3, ij 3, a. 7 2h 

ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Gold and English ster. .. , 41-79) 50-54) 50-86, 50-85 
Other coin, bullion, etc. | 9-63) 19-20; 22-87) 21-51 
Cali money, London .--} 53°88)122 -46/130 -35:135 -20 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... ./239 -72'221 -89 234 -85!237 -62 
Discounts and advances...) 18 92) 18 -69! 19-20. 20-88 

LIABILITIES ' | i een 
Notes issued. 162 -76/199 -49,196 -49 198 -24 
Deposits, et . 174 -33'173 -89,193 -68 201 -02 


Unit of 


j 


Measurement 


* Population mid 1959, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; 


1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit 


CON oo eaveme || Avg. daily sales | 


12 U.S.F.R. Bayxs 


Gold certifs. on hand and 1944 
due from Treasury ... 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


RESOURCES 


Total reserves 


Total cash reserves 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. 


Total loans and secs. ... 
Total resources 


F.R. notes in cirn. ..... 


LIABILITIES 


Excess mr. bank res 
Mr. bank res. dep. 


Govt. deposits . 


Total de 
Total he 
Reserve 


posits .. 


abilities 
ratio. 


Jan. Dec. | 


20,100) 18,703 
336 226 
..| 11,650 19,009 


224 


| 
21,725 
1,400 
13,969 


.| 16,908) 21,675 
970; 1,250) 
12,602) 13,958 
961 377) 901) 
15,315) 16,850) 16,471) 
34,081) 40,174 40,202! 
62 -4°% 48 -8°4 148 -9% 49 


BANK AND TREASURY | } 


RESOUR 


ES 


Monetary gold stock. 


lreasury & bank currency 


Money i 


Treasury cash and 


Gold ... 


iritish Govt. secs 


Sterling balances 


aes 
, 1929 | 1952 | 


(244,000 sq. kms.) 


i 
oe 


2. * Other merchandise ..... in 1942—100 | ... 
a a Ga Cae. ctie ack eaad » coated 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a)..... Thousands || 1,212 
5. y United Kingdom ............. Ms | 1,276 
6. , London ce Meieee aw aie i ; §as 
7. » E.andS. England (b)......... | 50 
8. 3» S.W England (c) Src . i 69 
9 5 Midlands & N Midlands (d) (e) ‘a ' 165 

a. go BE. Baplend @).......ccccvec 7 280 

2. 6 NW Baglend ()......ccccce. « 285 

sa D5 on pawns owien, wenn a . Sede a 

tae ee ae ene wa 156 

SS. eae i i 116 

15. ., Northern Ireland............. ‘ i 36 

16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... || a 676 

Wholesale Prices: Economist ; 

37. Cereals and meat ................. 1929. 100 100 

INIT ao sscnceconncvcesces i i 1 100 

RN ee ‘ is "100 

EE Oe ee ee a 100 

21. Total, incl. miscellaneous .......... “i 100 

Cost of Living: Min. of Labour : i 

DREN > CODEN sabe b ha suiawa bas skoh | » | 100 

33. Total ... EK eeateekulies ns | 100 

24. Industrial securities, Fin. News...... | Jul:1,1936 = 100 || 102-0 

25. Fixed interest, " he eee '” 1928=100 || 96-8 

26. Govt. Revenue, cum ulative (f)....... Mill. {’s | 815-0 

27. , expenditure = > || 829-5 

28. Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. (g) . os | 362-3 

29. ,, Bunkers’ deposits (g) ........ | el | 62-9 
30. , Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... ° 65-9 

Clearing Banks: (A) 

aes OO oe ss 1,738 
32. , Cash & bal. with B.E.......... 

33. , Discounts ich che khe ee . \! 229 
34. , dreasury Deposit Receipts..... a. slags 
55 eNOS +s \0in dee en skin 'bs en o om “ 991 
36 pI os 6 rccabncenweieiea . 257 

37. Interest Rates: Bank rate.......... Per cent. i 5 -498 
38. , Three months’ bank bills ...... . | 5°26 
39 » Day to day loans ............ ° ) 4-47 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... ua || 4-61 


j | 
| 


Dec. | Jan. 
21, 28, ; 4, 
1944 | 1944 , 1945 


19,512, 17,889! 17,859) 17,837 
18,691) 18,690 


245 


, 19,064) 18,734 
.| 11,691) 19,233! 19,223) 18,768 
| 34,081; 40,174) 40,202) 40,089 


21,745 
1,300 
15,921 


5o2 


16,122 
40,089 
4 » » 


21,938| 20,636/ 20,632 20,619 


4,094! 4,127) 





4,131; 4,130 
id 


THE ECONOMIST, January 1, 1945 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAN) 
Million £N.Z.’s 


| \ 
| Oct. Nov N 


| Nov. 
ata | ¢ 
Assets | 1943 1944 | 1944 | jou 
Gold and stg. exch. ....... 31-89 37-53! 37 39 
Advances to State........ 38-39} 25-88) 25-84 955 
ee ee , 10 "S2) 11-74) 11-74 
| | 
LIABILITIES | 
ss gh ah tien 34-95; 37-92) 38-08) 37.9 
Demand liabs.: State...., 15°88) 9-46] 10-31/ g 16 
Banks and others . .-' 29°53) 26-42; 25-34] 97-. 
Reserve to sight liabs. . . . .|39 -6% 50 -8%/50 -59,, 51-9 
! j | 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 



















LIABILITIES Million paper pescs 
n circulation 20,436) 25,280, 25,335! 25,326 Per s 
dep. ...| 3,275} 3,609, 3,278 2,960 
| i ' Nov. | Oct. | Oct. |) 
| 15, 15, . ol 
a - ‘ se | 1943 | 1944 1944 | 1934 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ASSETS | 
: ’ Gold at home...... ib 1,073, 1,243) 1,243) 19 
Million £'s Other gold and for.exch. ..| 2,029; 2,512; 2,524! 2.49% 
| | : ! } Non. Int. Govt. bonds. . . 105 93 y, 7) 
| Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Dev Treasury bonds ......... 591, 768) 768 
ta. | om Y BS. 1 8, 
ASSETS | 1944 | 1994 | 1944 | 1944 a 
ne | 2-65, 2-65) 2-65 2-65 pennenNnS | 
|} 23-41) 28-34) 28-39, 28-39 Notes in circulation at _—_ 2.2} 
‘16, 2°25 -27; 1-90 Deposits : Government...! { c 65] DSi 
| . e = * | . - ON ss dns ee / 1,015; 1,547; 1,321) 1,3 
LIABILITIES | | Certs. of participation. .... } 7 168) 148 137 
Notes in circulation....... | 28-06) 33-36) 33-38, 35-09 REID 604 a sncesess 88 -3% 184 -2% |85 -9%, 83 64, 
SE LL 
v ™" . 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
Monthly Average 1943 1944 
l l | | j H | 
1939 , 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 || Oct. Nov. | Dec. || July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | De 
t | i { { } | iss Pe mre wi 
|. | 
jo 9% 98 97 100 102) 117 119 129) 106 110 105 105 
100 105 98 100 93); 100/ 92 120; 82 102 107, 108 . 
ie 97 + 101 98 100 96} 109 106; 126) 96 107 106 106 
2.756 1,514 93 350 123 27) TH nee | nee fH GS wee | wee | 83} oe | 
2813 1,690 1,035 392 144 33) 87 ... } = | WR) ass 1 com 81; . |: 
306 «239214 59 29 5 _ a Bleek: A: cel ll ; 
142 93 99 28 10 | Dee So a Bt as: Foes 4) ; 
1s?) 76 33: 16 5 1| Sek ae ae on 4 ee 3 a 
371, 153, = 92 28 7 Jil oe oe Swe | oes 4 : 
oe rr | ee | a sai Eee - 
562 309 149 «54 15 . wd ow F Dek ne 11) 
.. | 139 8937 13) 3}| a és ne | Bw. | ll 
378 «217, 125 51 24 é| i. an St ae 19 
228) 127 880i ia ia a | ede Be 12) :.. | 
68 (i 76—i‘7S|—i 4D! Sh we le BM we | 12) .. 
541, 107, 78 87 126,151) "I “ 131 64, 124 189 " 124 
| | | | | 
70-4) 76-2) 93-9 102-4 110-1) 113-1); 111-7) 111-0 111 112-1 108-9 109-9} 110-3) 110-0) 112-5 
72-6 76-4 95-4 111-0 118-3 125-0) 125-3) 125-1) 125-1) 125-1 125-2 125-1) 123-2) 123-2) 123.2 
3-4 63-8 93-0 100-7 100-7 100-6) $9-1) 99°5 99-7) 112-8 112-5 112-5) 112 3) 112-5) 112-8 
76-3 100-0 125-0 135-7 139-2 142-0) 142 1) 142-1) 142-1]) 147-2 152-2 152-2] 134-6} 134-6] 134 6 
67-8, 80-3, 104-3, 114-4 120-1 aie 122-9 i 123°1|! 127-2 127-3 127-6} 127-€| 127-6 128.9 
} | | | ' . j 
| j | } ! | | 
‘ i | | it | \ ' | 
R1-8 92-4 107-2 108-7 104-9 107-9) 109-1 109-1) 109-1)| 109-8 110-4 ~s 109-1! 109-1) 109°1 
87-8 96-4 113-2 121-4 121-9 121-2) 121-3 121-3, 121-3), 122-6 123 2 123-2] 122 6) 122-6 1226 
64-0 78:1 68:2 74-3 82-9 100-7|| 102-0 101-1) 101!) 116-7 112-0 109-7; 111-5] 112-1 112-9 
113 6 116 8 122-8 1296 133-9 134-8) 134-3 134-2 134-1) 134-1 134-5 134-6] 135 3] 137-0 136-5 
827 -0 1132 21495-32174 6 2922 -4 3149-21499 -3 1700 5 1919-1!| 877-2 1099 31392 5|1611 -§/1811-1 2078: 
859 -3 1408 -2 3970 -7 4876 -3 5739 -9 5899 -1)!3350 -1.3790 -9 4.308 -5}1931 -1 2374 -3 5001 -313479 -§13925 -1 45354 8 
258-5 509-9 566 651-3 806-9 101-5) 994-0 1012 2 1662 -6)1155-11146 81151 -4)1161 -4|1178 -6 1277-5 
81-3 102-8 110 121-1 136-3 160-3)) 157-4) 160-1, 177 4)! 197-7 182-3 187-4) 185-5] 191-1, 205-5 
64-0 107-0 143, 142-8 150-7 aes 159-7; 186-4, 209-7|| 248-5 193-0 200-7) 202-€| 225-9 2431 
; i | } } 
' | | } | | | | } 
1,791, 2,248 2,484 2,970 3,376 3,680) 3,813) 3,864, 4,032) 4,121 4,161 4,25]| 4,342] 4,398 
187 244 265 S1l 344 386 394) 403 422/ 426 439 443) 453) 460 
308 «255 366, 231235) 86) S81) «= 84)=—133i) 213 «211 = =6209) 17 198 
- we ee 495 642 1,002) 1,135) 1,187 1,307|) 1,310 1,337 1,444) 1,567} 1,548 
844 991 944 849 795 750, 740/ 724 743) 755 742 735) 735) 738 
348 608 659, 919 1,069 1,147) 1,158) 1,167; 1,154|) 1,175 1,180 1,183) 1,172) 1,192 
3-008 2:24 2 | 2 is «fs 2 |3 | 3 3 y a 7s. 
1-87 1:18 1-064 1-03 1-03 1-03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1-03 1-03) 1-03) 1-03) 1-05 
161 0-87 0-76 0-75 1-00 1-00) 1-00; 1-00) 1-00; 1-00 1-00 1-00} 1-00] 1-06 1-00 
3-75 3-76 3-40 3:12 3-02 3-09) sy om 3-15) 3-16 3-15 3-16) 3-13) 3-05 3-0) 
\ 


(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable 
published at quarterly intervals. 


January, 1943, the figures have been 
Southern division before January, 1940. (d) 


i941. Higb Peak Parliamentary Division of Derby 
expenditure. 


(4) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not inelude District Bank. 





for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since 


(6) From 
From September, 1939 Grimsby and 


anuary, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. 
ncoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. 
shire included in North Midiaads instead of North-Westera England. 


Annual fgures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. 


(c) Include> 
(e) From December, 
(f) Ordinary and Seif-balanciag revenue and 

(g) Average of weekly figures 





United 


(Continued from page 60) 


States. §$ (4-863) 4-024-034: mail transf “023-038. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; nail" teams 4-43-4743 lames. Susans (25 -22%) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197j-200%. Syria. p. 8-al-85. en. 
Krona (18-159) '.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
are, _— es ae mail transfers 39 -80-100-30. Panama. 
. ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. . i ; 
Jone pane 2-047. Brazil. 82-8456% (buying); Uruguay. 
Fized Rates 


for Payment at Bank of England 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520, ’ Italy. 

Marka Rates.—The foljowi 
aad January llth 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Ru 

Congo. Francs 17#§-2. China, 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, 

uo Tate of exchange is quoted in London. 
) 


. 


? 


a 
125 lire. —. 


ng rates remained unchanged between January 4th 


Spain. 


pee (18d. ru 17#-1 
National 334, poe Oal8e0 


fran. RI. 128-130. 


Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whicb 

















NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

$$ 
New York | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan Jan 
on . a = 2 es  -. 10 

| ' 

Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ...... | 4024§ | 4024§ | 4023§ | 4028§ 40248 4024§ | 40248 
Montreal...... | 89-875 | 89-810 | 89-810 | 89-875 | 89-875 | 89-875 | 89-810 
Zuricht ...... 23 -50*| 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23°50 
Buenos Aires 24 82° | 24-80* | 24-80° | 24-82° | 24-82% | 24-80° | 24-78° 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5:19 | 5°19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5-19 | 5:19 
EMRE secs 4-09 | 4-09 4-09 409 | 4-09 | 4-09 4-06 
Barcelona... . | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9:20 | 9-20 
Stockholin | 23°86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-85 | 23°85 

* Official Buying Rate 29-78. ¢ Free Rate. —§ Dic 
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63 
’ 1945 
ALAND _COMPANY RESULTS (December 20, 1944, to December 3 5 1944) 
{ tt ee ee Pa ae ee ne ee ee 
=e | i} | _ ; 
Net Available || Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia-| Profit for b- ; ————____—_——— oe —— — —— 
Vv r y v » ° > So dent a j t — | 
oe Couapeny Ended Profit | tion, etc. | Stier Kaok. — _ Ord. | age | To Free in Total | Net Ord. 
+4 Sie | | | - Div. | Div. oo | Reserves | Carry Profit Profit Div 
P ee ee ps eh OES + BB __}| Forward ow a os 
és Py B celal &c. | £ | f | £ | é £ S06 | f £ f f % 
14 ted British Maltsters........ Aug. 31 | 202,364 | 12, 226 | 90,830 | 127,403 | 32,500 | 15,000 | 10 | 50,000; — 6,670 || 229,177} 102,794 | 10 
— °F EER Sept. 30 | 645,958 74,329 | 151,159 |} 10,500 71,295 | 173 | 7,466 || 469,374 69,226 | 14 
wr etatehs fr GAtBnasee+ ds <x | Sept. 30 | 208,083 | 30,798 39,750 | 93,160 3,937 | 25,000} 33$ |} 10,000, + ‘813 || 175,809 39,856 | 335 
anal ee tek cael | Sept. 30 64,203 | 1,055| 10,597} 24,167 6,250 5,500 | 50 pa 1,153 || 64,507 13,781 | 50 
8) 37.95 - Land, &c. | | 
1] 9-19 ee ss. | Jan. 31| 41,730! 4,675 | 2,023 | ~~ 5,089 ue a a on + 2,023 || 34,664 | Dr. 4,031 | Nil 
34] 27.5 ORAM vin csc cecees | June 30/ 22,542 | 1,938 | 6,294 || 3,800 Sad i - 138 || 11,064) 3,285] Nil 
51-99. ‘ | Nov. 11} 99,119 — | 45,971 | 67,563 18,098 22,031 5 Z + 5,932 64,070 | 28,318 3 
SPE OPA a yo | Sept. 30 | 86,952 | ae 22.093 | 53,420 3,759 6,250 5 | 10,000 2,093 86,771 | 22,014 5 
IN eal a | Feb. 29 70,059 | se 6,118 | 19,416 8,750 | ee aes 2,632 || 59,994 | 6,366 | Nil 
& Mercantile Agency | June 30, 569,258 | 26,390 | 66,029 | 169,852 || 32,500 | 3 | ... | + 8,529 || 600,450} 72,679] 3 
; > Land & Mineral... -++ | June 30 | 152,714 | 1,175 | 35,793 | 49,137 ie | 10 | 10,000 | + 2,193 || 110,808 | 7,106 3h} 
‘TINA S Cocle HOMIES ...s0-cc0ees Nov. 30 | 159,548 | s | 156,533] 159,880 || 30,000 | 000; 20 | ... + 1,533 || 158,188] 155,575 | 20 
1, he iro Land Mortgage...... | Dec. 31 | 1 | ap | Dr. 2,316 \Dr. 45,590 |) oon “os Be ade - 2,316 |i 37 | Dr. oan | Nil 
od Motor TRABROD. «000 'e cere 40's | Mar. 31 | 75, 940 } | 9,880 | 10,266 7,175 ae R Wass ia + 2,705 |i 49,700 | 561] Nil 
ley Stevens (Ho Idings) ....... Aug. 31 | 11,731 | 11,687 19,096 3,300 ; 4,125 73 2,500 1,762 15,457 144 | 
» &c. 
‘ 1 panama ... | July 31; 35,161} 15,097] 8,044 13,452 || 6,900 360} 6 | .. | + 784 || 36,044] 7,260] 6 
1G cen eve | Dec. 31 371,822 | or 98,769 | 141,946 |; ; 35,000 7 | 60,000 | + 3,769 326,922 | 43,180 7 
4} 1924 Brothers ...-+++- ... | Sept.30 | 146,280] 16,299/ 95.889 | 271,452 |! - 93,905 | 125 } - 1,984 149,723 | 98,240 | 125 
; ck- Hopper Cycle & Motor ..... | July 31| 46,972} 5,120] 15, 303} 22,000 1,790 6,641 | 128 | _ 7,500 628 || - 45.336 11,422 | 124 
43) 1.94 ‘Limited cunsssssees | AU OR. SOS] | £807 23,901 104,693 || 7,032 | 4,500} 20 | 10,000) + 2,369 |} 193,690 20,792 | 2 
24) 2495 son (H. M.) Aircraft & Motor.... | Sept. 30 | 119,827| 10,694; 45,769;  82,659/| ... | 30,000 15 { 15000! + 769 120,786 45,949 | 15 
0 iS.) & Sons (England) ....... | Aug. 5] 705,785 | 89,388 |  73,579| 138,160 | 50,458 et ST a. 3,920 || 662,323 81,178 | 37% 
_ oil | | i i | Bien oes PE ote 
pex (Trinidad) Oilfields........... | Sept. 30 | 544,669 | 237,065 | 165,266 309,749 I oe | 165,000} 30 | ac - 266 || 648,085 102,377 30 
Rubber | at meni seiieaih site 
jasinga Rubber....... .ecseve ) ee aes 964 Dr. 8,176 |Dr. 43,636 |} a ' el ea ote 8,176 1,797 |Dr. 10,261 | Nil 
7) 2,21 sa Plantations ...... eee: ete:  s |} 1,793} 4,057'| 3,293 | | we | oe | = 2,500 11,879 | 144 | Nil 
1) 631 cool panos Ruler. .........0. | June 30 | 1,284 | Kes 4,551 | 1,285 || oa ie Mager wkd 4,551 |! 1,723 | 458 | Nil 
1) 1,302 (java) Rubber............. | Aug. 31 | 1,040)... Dr. 947 | 8,955 “i oo Ee sad 947 | 650 | Dr. 2,537 | Nil 
8) 137 TMNT. ass +cccccccseec | Aug. 31 | 1,518 |... 2,914 | 3,596 se 2,436; 2! es + 478 2,378 | Dr. 8,388 | 24 
© 83-64, im (Malacca) Rubber ............ | June 30 | 1,010 ! eat | 5,991 | 16,147 |} om Kas ae * - 5,991 || 1,272 | Dr. 3,630 | Nil 
ali Aver Rubber .. . os. eveeore | Tune 30 | 2,362 | coe 3,589 j 21,184 ° eee eee eee t — | 2,4 IS | ~ a 5 - 
angoel Rubber . nieces» 1 eee 223 Sea Dr. 709 | 528 p< <1 we ase bots 9 | 563 | Dr. 7,263 | Nil 
d Stores { Il | 
per hee Ee ist a ae 59,759 | 111,086 || 28,000 | 10,000 2} | 15,000 | 6,759 || 81,727 3,887 | _ 23 
pstems Limited.................. | Aug. 32{ 27,227! ... | 42 |Dv.171,208 |)  ... | ve. AS. ae + 842 || 26,233 |Dr. 20,326 | Nil 
rods (Buenos Aires)............ | Aug. 32 | 400,593 | 39,080 | 257,923 | 536,402 || 211,500! 30,114 | lb} 8,275 8,034 371,821 | 243,932 | 14 
Tea | | — 
“— haka Plantations ............... | June 30 42,534 | | 11,471 14,967 || 1,800 | 9,000} 6 | .. | + 671 )} 42,678) 11,379] 6 
De ottish Assam Tea ............ "| Dec. 31 | 53,781 | } 4101} “s20ni} 2. | 3979; 10 | 122 |) 60,345] 4,035) 7 
, Textiles ahi ee oi ie ih ty i 
Feat lroyd (John) & Co. ..... .. | Sept. 30 59,493 ie 23,493 66,219 |, ... 15,000! 20 |... + 8,493 | 58,297 | 24,796 | 20 
Tramwa and Omnibus | | ¥ Pitcie | 0 ae {| co 
ton Transport-....-++.e-- .. | Sept. 30 | 159,790 35,544 | 39,600 | 43,449 8,400} 20,000; 20 | 10,000| + 1,200 | 166,094 | = 52,617 | 20 
st Kent Road Car .............. | Sept. 30 | 349,890 60,000 | 60,804 | 86,485 13,000 | 36,000; 8 | 10,000, + 1,804 |} 381,693 61,094 | 8 
Trusts | aon cet tI aed 
ny & Navy Investment Trust .... | Nov. 30 32,946 | va tg 60,930 S337 | 10,375 10 2,500 568 || 32,770 22,691 10 
J os niton (Percy) Investment Trust.... | June 30 23,033 | oid | 3,932 | 5,989 | 3,025 900 3 ‘ 7 25,17 + | woes : 
} oe reign Securities Investment Trust. | Oct. 15 4,797 | 1,997 4,611 1,769 | 2355 1 2 i 4,572 | ’578 b 3 
. clvin Investment Trust.......... Sept. 30 13,533 | | 7,406 | 14,809 ee 6,000 6 ess + 1,406 || = 11,172 | 2 
- , 10,000 | |} 45,892 39,469 | 9 
. ndon & New York Investment ... | Oct. 31 | 46,347 | re |} 39,852 | | 50,283 || 13,453 | 15,375 | 10 {| 10,000 / + 1,024 |} ame 73) 4 
. ew Mercantile Investment Trust... | Dec. 1 | 87,589 | aoe ' 62,052 96,798 20,750 | 25,937 5 15,000 | + 365 || 87,54 3 | ce 783 ; 
Sw ttish Allied Investors ........... Nov.15{ 35,663! ... | 11,709| 28,268 || —_ 8,000 | 2,117; 2 | 549 | + 1,043 32,996 | 10,507; 1} 
i ottish Consolidated Trust ........ | Nov. 30 } 81,385 | 23,178, | | 40,725 || 12,000 | 7,200 | 4b} = 2,500 | + a | g1'3e4 | 1308s i 
| ottish St tockhol lers Investinent ... | Nov. 30 53,361 | } 25,370" 37,850 19,990 | 2,400 | 4 sine ,O70 92 64,490 
Other Companies | | i | i | Qo4f 56 : 
| « ssociated Talking Pieters een ae ; June 30 | mami ll... 2,244 |Dr.183,881 |}... | ss J see | + 2,244 39,245 | a | Nil 
fs ligwood (Joshua) & Son........... | Sept. 30 20,868 | 5,783 | 13,544) 19,888 || 3,240 | 3,750 | 10 so | + 6,554 | 20,417 | = 
aldwell Paper Mills. eee Sept. 30 | 115,581 | 25,000 26,781 50,755 8,375 | 13,000} 8 | 5,000} + 406 |) 141,367 21,567 8 
. urrongrove Paper ie . | Sept. 30 106,443 | 20,000 a 30,064 45,627 || 11,000 | 8.438; 74} 10,184] + 442 |} ese { as a 
: ronet Brick Co addsackas Tel 1,294 184 | Dr. 3,464 | Dr. 8,584 ||... eco fee fete 5,464 sat 4.026 | Nil 
stern Chemical eee. | Mar. 31| 63,803) ... | 1,961 | Dr. 34,395)... ms De BS a 1,961 56,612) 4,026 | Ni 
_ Biortnum & Mason a | Aug. 31 84.482 | 67.065 | 82,675 6,125 18,750} 10 | 39,000 | + 3,190 | 22,798 20,738 | 5 
b+ ascoignes (Reading).............. > Oct. 31 20349; | azar! — 22°569 | 5625] 15 |... | + 35166 | 24,795] 7,843 | 20 
125 neral Cable Manufacturing | Sept. 30; 83,483 | 3,326} 20,799; 23,670 4,500; 11,250); 15 | 5000; + 49 84,659, 20,490 | 15 
| 112-4 eenan & Froude wikis ge a ee 25,368 | 32,972 a 22,500} 15 |... ae et oe 
134 6 ford Limited . ... seseeeeee | Oct. 31 j 149,266) ... | 110,766 | 143,182 | 38,900; 71,775 | 123) _ ... . oat: Seeet a 
| 128-0 pods Fireclay Co... 2220010007 | June 30! 71,444! |. | 115894] 38,851 20,000 | |... -| De. 8,000) - 106 || oa 35,000 ‘ 
yd's Packing Warehouses . ---. | Sept.30 ° 208,053! 23,156 | 54,126 | 119,546 i 5,990 } 17,277 5 30,000 7 oo "87 3699 | ; 
ne arco Refrigerators .......... .... | Sept.30! 33,641 / 1,604 | 3,463 8,591 |} | 1,312} 223]... + 2,151 43°860 | 49'007 ; 
109+1 uray (D.& W.).... | | July 19} 46,083! ... | 44,168 76,988 || 19,427] 23,361' 5 | .. | + 1,380 |} 43,86 cee 
122 6 inner (Th nuas) & Co weerenas . 32,762 | 4,180 8,724 || 5,250 | oy baa ws "I 1,070 |} 19,374 8,991 | Nil 
112-3 vinson, Hi ckcs ha ~ net 2,612 | 32,232 | .- | 10000] 10 | .. | + 2,612 16,508 9,009, 10 
136 ardy 1 SS ana April 30 | 27,612 ; ees 1 So, Sve | 2 j ¢ j 550 |! 31.745 6.719 6} 
2078.1 Martin Preserving Co, .+++.. | Mar. 31] 32,089 | 2,976 7,269 33,269 |/° ... | 6,719} 6) «. | 4 150 || 22°30! 21'718| 24 
538.8 ma Eictrioal Co... ............ -. | April 30} 19,151 | 11,858 | = 13,614 || 9,375 | 2,333 | 2h om | 18456] 5.481] 334 
4554-8 nited Mate h Industries Seka waNdes ; Oct. 31} 18,736; 5,021} 5,225] 17,847 4,397} 1,041) 33h| _-. 213 "409 | 98540 | 10 
ant Me reom.....:.............. June 30 | 114,655 | 9,069 | 105,586 | 121,049 || 22,500 | 45,000} 10 | 30,000 | + 6,086 || 108,429 | 98,540) 10 
a : ih id (Jonas) & Ce Aug. 31 | 104,317 | | 14,737 32,251 || 1,129 | oo i - 15,000 : 490 1 38937 21,651 83 
- 4 t I -c | ND eg I : 875 | ,000 | lt ! ,001 ” ' 4 
right a: FROUDP ORD CSW E DSO dS Se pt. 30 | 44,85 | 13,0 vu | 27, raat tans 1,87 3 759 j 15 | 5 000 271 9,2 2 30 | 980 { 15 
Ot SaddieCo, ................ Aug. 31 | 9,270 | se 9,02 21} ,03 ee yf OU | sous = a ie Did aes) 
}——- —~-——-|+— — + | —— ~~ |-——— ~ ~ a = 
tals (L900's) « } | ' | 
“ mu No. of Cos. | ? 92 23¢ 2,079 | 
‘. 2), 1944, to Dec. 31, 1944 79 7,648 | 696 2,374 3,699 741 1,161 | ... | B80 + | 8 et eae | 
hole Year, 1944. Bees | 2,299 | 430,251 | 30,997 174,882 | 293,900 | 41,098 104,402 | ... 21,583 | + 7,799 1 327,577 165,321 | 
! | ! j | j 
2 = 
1-03 COMPANY wee ES (January 1, 1945, to January 10, 1945) 
1-00 
3°07 j ; | } | | ' | | 
_ Breweries, &c. | | ae aa ie , 
x b Pniocg srewer ry C - Peat | Oct. 31 210 one | eis 34,017 147,592 z 7.500 | 30,060 10% oon | _ 3,483 150,740 35, 890 | 10t 
Since ee Rubber . | 0 || 2) D | N 
mee mgei Kari | uate Rubber ..... | June 30 82 Dr. 180 | Dr. 2,272 | oe | “*e pose | ove po 180 {| Span Gey aa 
mer, eee hippin ag sense ny 2. tl a j + 
— Ouder Line , , “ if ” Feats ke ave | Dec. 31 98,648 28,537 | 74,995 | 12,375 20,625 | 7} ae — 4,463 | 49,046 | 34,886 4 
- ea ! . | ¢ { i > 
jawell aioe. reste cies: | June 30 | 83,429 | | 16,387 | 24,851 | 8,100 eT 8 pe a ey ee 
——-— extiles | { a ie { ‘ j az} 49 } 7 1¢4 j 
lise So 9 Se00 bd swiss kde | Nov. 30 | 39,316 | | 14,467 | 19,199 sian a ; 20 443) + one mgt ~ - ~ 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
—— facilities for fmancing every description of trade with 


Bast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayabie at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatien. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Kxecutorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
GHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHKS;: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
NuwWara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta Kandy 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga on on 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 


Mombasa ( Colon 

Nairobi Briti 

Nakuru B.A, 

_— v 

Jinja ganda 

Kampala } 

Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Kisumu ees 


OYALBANKOFCANADA 


incorporated In Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,600,000,000 


LONDON : 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. Mclnerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
Heap Orrice: MONTREAL 
Agency in New York 
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— 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


3% Savings Bonds 1965/75 
13% Exchequer Bonds 1950 


are at present on sale @ 100. 
There are also 
3% Defence Bonds 





ae 





Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 
A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 

may be obtained from: . 


The Secretary, Stock Exchange, Lo 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,006 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = = &7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, &.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act 2s Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the B 
Australian Government. throughout Ausetrake. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 8,046 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia, 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances .... ove £399, 100,808 











Savings Bank Balances ... eos 800,286,765 
Note Issue Department ese ooo =190,636,045 
Rural Credits Department eos «—s2, 478,080 
Mortgage Bank Department eee 1,360,428 
Other Items __... ee. . alee ese 22,820,811 












A. H. : ; 
Lendon Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, £.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HUUSE, STRAND, W.C. 










REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 





(1948 Accounts) 





CCOUNTANT. Robson, Morrow and Co. are seeking an out- 

standing man. A Chartered Accountant or equivalent, with 
wide industrial and executive experience, who could be trained 
in modern management and accounting methods for advisory 
work of national importance. Four-figure commencing salary and 
exceptional prospects. Age not over 38. Mark enyelope ‘* Appli- 
cation.’’"—Full particulars of education, qualifications and ex- 


perience to Robson, Morrow and Co., Victoria Station House. 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


LEON FELLOWSHIP 


Agpmentions are invited for the Leon Fellowship for Research 
(preferably in the fields of Economics or Education) for the 
Session 1945-46. The Fellowship is of the value of £400 a year. 
and is tenable in the first instance for one year. It is not essential 
that candidates should be members of a University. Selected 
candidates will be required to attend for interview. Further 
particulars should be obtained from the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, at Richmond College, Richmond. Surrey, 


and applications for the oe must be received at that 
address, not later than Ist April, 1945. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


_ The Senate invite applications for the University Readersbip 
in Logic and Scientific Method tenable at the London Schoo! of 
Economics and Political Science (salary not less than £600). 
Applications must be received, not later than first post on 26th 
February, 1945, by the Academic Registrar, University of London 


Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey, from whom further par- 
ticulars should be obtained. 


_ 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1945 


Application is invited for Fellowshtps and Grants in aid of 
research. The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior 
workers who are prevented by routine duties or pipssure of other 
work from carrying out research. They are limited to British- 
born subjects normally resident in Great Britain. In exceptiona! 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as to 
residence. 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applications from 
groups of workers engaged upon co-operative programmes 0! 
research particularly from those engaged upon long-distanc: 
programmes or in institutions in which the nosmal facilities fo' 
research have been curtailed by the war. 

The duration of the awards will not rormally extend over more 
than two years or less than three months and the amount wil! 
depend on the nature of the research and the circumstances 0! 
the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
L. Haden Guest, M.C., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C. 4. P 

Applications must be received on or before March ist, 1945. 


Awards ‘will be announced in July and will date from Septem- 
ber ist, 1945. 
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